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Che Problem of Command 
the Army of the Republic of Cexas 


HENRY W. BARTON 


HEN the First Congress of the Republic of Texas met in 

W Columbia on October g, 1836, it faced many problems, 

most of them urgent. No small share of those difficulties 
concerned an unruly army. The army of October, 1836, was 
not the one which had done so much at San Jacinto, since most 
of its members were foreign volunteers who had arrived after the 
battle, products of a recruiting plan which evidently left the 
government feeling like the sorcerer’s apprentice, wondering how 
to stop the flow once it had been started. Succeeding congresses 
until almost the eve of annexation were to be harassed by the 
choice of having no active army or of being annoyed, if not actu- 
ally threatened, by an undisciplined one. The purpose of this 
study is to trace the efforts of the Republic of Texas to have and 
to control an army. 

To see the trials of the new government better, it is necessary 
to go back to October of 1835. On the eleventh of that month the 
Volunteer Army of the People, an unrestrained group of settlers 
who acknowledged the existence but hardly the authority of the 
short-lived Permanent Council, elected Stephen F. Austin com- 
mander and started toward San Antonio, which General Martin 
Perfecto de Cés had been permitted to occupy without opposi- 
tion. While the men under Austin maintained a somewhat casual 
siege of San Antonio, the Consultation met at San Felipe to estab- 
lish a government capable of pressing the fight against Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna’s central government. Seeking a more 
durable force than that containing General Cos, the Consulta- 
tion provided for a regular army of 1,120 men, part two-year en- 
listees and part permanent (for the duration) volunteers. In the 
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same act the Consultation provided for two more organizations, 
a corps of rangers and a militia based on existing municipalities.’ 
As days passed, three additional relatively autonomous forces 
were created: an Auxiliary Volunteer Corps,’ a cavalry corps,’ 
and the Army of the Reserve.* 

To command this array of organizations the Consultation au- 
thorized a major general, who should be commander of “‘all the 
forces called into public service during the war.’’* Sam Houston 
was elected to the command on November 12, and the Consulta- 
tion gave him his first big problem on the next day when it held 
that, since the volunteer army at San Antonio existed before the 
governing body convened, the Consultation had no authority over 
that force and that “advisory communications” only could be 
sent to it.* By late December, however, the foreign volunteers who 
had replaced most of the Texas volunteers felt that the immunities 
granted the men who had gathered in October fell naturally 
tc them. 

It is necessary to elaborate briefly on the recruiting system 
adopted in an effort to gain continuity for the army and on the 
recruits themselves, since both operated against the creating of 
disciplined companies and regiments. Men were given contingent 
commissions in the army and authorized to recruit, their final 
grades being based on their success in persuading others to 
“emigrate” to Texas. The numbers required for the various com- 
missioned grades followed the authorized strengths for the various 
units: 20 would make a second lieutenant; 30, a first lieutenant; 
56 (a company), a captain; 280 (a battalion), a major; 400, a 
lieutenant colonel; 560 (a regiment), a colonel; and 1,120, a 
brigadier general.? During some eight months under this ar- 
rangement Thomas J. Chambers sent nearly two thousand armed 
men to Texas, in addition to ammunition and other supplies.’ 


1H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898), I, 543. 

2Ibid., 626. 

3Ibid., 679. 

4Ibid., 747. 

SIbid., 

6Ibid., 533 and 537. 

TIbid., 1112-1113. 

8Eugene C. Barker, “The Texas Revolutionary Army,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, IX, 235. 
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Emphasis was on recruiters who could secure the able-bodied, 
not on such intangibles as leadership, honesty, and courage, nor 
on such tangibles as military experience. Hence the commanders 
tended to be adventurers who sought to promote themselves 
first—the cause second, if at all. Since Texas was easier to reach 
by water than by land, the chief theater of the recruiters was the 
Mississippi-Ohio valley, whose cities did not possess the most 
stable young unattached men in the land. Such sense of military 
duty as they had almost certainly stopped at the company level. 
Neither officers nor enlisted men could have any strong sense of 
obligation to a frequently strife-torn government which did not 
supply them well, and patriotism for a land they had just entered 
would have been a paradox. 

The greater part of the disciplinary problems, from private to 
general, was among the volunteers, nor were these problems long 
in showing up after the men began to arrive. On Christmas Day 
of 1835, six companies announced that they would not serve 
under the laws that applied to the regular army.*? Sam Houston, 
writing the next day to Governor Henry Smith, stated that the 
men in a company from Alabama and another from Kentucky 
showed “great discontent, and a disposition to abandon our 
cause.”” He found slight consolation in the fact that, although 
the troops in San Antonio had no discipline, everything was 
quiet.” In transmitting the muster rolls for the Alabama and 
Kentucky companies on December 30, Houston said that he had 
had much trouble in getting the volunteers to enlist for any 
definite time. He had compromised on three months, not an 
authorized term, but still hoped to persuade the men to extend 
the period to the duration of the war." 

Bad as discipline at the company level was, its effects were not 
nearly so disastrous as the effects of lack of control at what may 
be called the command level. At the time when General Houston 
was trying to persuade the troops to withdraw from San Antonio, 
the General Council unanimously voted a resolution encourag- 
ing the siege.’? Although General Houston had been commander 


9Ibid., 237. 

10Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Hous- 
ton, 1813-1863 (8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943), I, 325. 

11Houston to Smith, December 30, 1835, ibid., I, 328. 

12Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 552. 
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in chief for six weeks by the end of 1835, the army at that time 
was divided among no less than four garrisons, over none of 
which had he been able to assert his authority. 

While the General Council was involved in the fact that it had 
authorized both Francis W. Johnson and James W. Fannin to 
raise from the same body of troops expeditions against Mata- 
moros, James Bowie exhibited before that assembly his orders 
from the commander in chief to proceed against that often threat- 
ened city.’* Yet General Houston was then engaged in dissuading 
both officers and enlisted men from the Matamoros venture." 
Meantime Dr. James Grant improvised a force by commandeering 
equipment and relieving officers who opposed his plan, and started 
his march south.’® Such disunity obviously could not last; the 
Mexicans ended it by destroying the garrisons piecemeal. 

Although General Houston seems not to have made a personal 
bid for the loyalty and obedience of the volunteers during Novem- 
ber and December, 1835, he was the rallying point for the rem- 
nants of the army in March of the next year. Not all these men 
were willing, however, for on March 23 the commander in chief 
wrote Thomas J. Rusk, secretary of war, that he regretted having 
been unable to get information to the government ahead of the 
deserters; then he asked Rusk to devise some means “‘to send back 
the rascals who had gone from the army and service of the country 
with guns.”** As late as the end of March Houston wrote that he 
hoped he could hold the army together,’ and it was not until 
nine days before the battle of San Jacinto that he was able to 
organize his army into two regiments.** 

The Texans’ victory made General Houston a hero both in and 
out of the army and the one man who might have controlled the 
army during the weeks that followed, but the chance shot that 
wounded the General and sent him to New Orleans for treat- 
ment denied Texas his restraining influence. In the meantime the 


13] bid., 740. 

14William C. Binkley, The Texas Revolution (Baton Rouge, 1952), 92. 

15Henderson K. Yoakum, History of Texas, from Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its 
Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; Redfield, New York, 1855), II, 51. 

16Houston to Rusk, March 23, 1836, in Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of 
Sam Houston, I, 382. 

17Houston to Rusk, March 31, 1836, ibid., 389. 

18Houston to David Thomas, April 9, 1836, ibid., 404. 
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settlers, who again had furnished the bulk of the combatants, left 
the army to find their families and re-establish their homes. More 
than enough volunteers soon arrived, however, to replace them 
two for one. The inclination of the volunteers to disorder was so 
evident that General Houston, on his way to New Orleans, found 
it necessary to write a letter to the soldiers chiding them and 
urging them to be obedient to constituted authority.’ 

The most serious offenses were still at a higher level. General 
Thomas J. Green, although he had just arrived in Texas, used 
his troops to force the removal of Santa Anna from the ship on 
which he had been placed by the civil government for return to 
Mexico.”? In midsummer the truculence of the army reached a 
peak when the officers and enlisted men refused to accept Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, sent by President David G. Burnet to take com- 
mand. The officers even designated one of their group to arrest 
the President and his cabinet for trial by military court, but the 
plan was not carried out.** A letter from Lamar to Burnet makes 
the situation vivid. In part it reads: 


On my arrival, I was informed that I would not be recognized as 
Commander in Chief. I proposed to speak to the Soldiers, and did so, 
but was answered by Rusk, Greene, and Felix Houston [sic] who 
carried the popular currant | sic] against me. Some hostile correspond- 
ence ensued; which, instead of leading to further difficulties has 
resulted in this arrangement, viz, that he is to recognize my orders 
in future; that the regulars and about 6 or 8 volunteer companies 
are to march to another encampment under my Command; where 
I shall issue my Orders as Commander in Chief to the balance of 
the army of Texas, and if Greene and Felix Houston still maintain 
their present attitude of rebellion to my authority, I shall punish 
them by Court Martial, if possible, & if not shall report them to 
Congress. ... The general Officers all seem determined to defy the 
civil authority of the land; I stand alone in its defense, and in con- 
sequence am fast losing my influence. .. .?* 


Such, then, was the army when its former commander, whom 
few of the men had known, and its former commander designate, 


19Houston to Soldiers, May 11, 1836, ibid., 428. 

20William C. Binkley, “The Activities of the Texan Revolutionary Army after 
San Jacinto,” Journal of Southern History, VI, 338. 

217bid., 344. 

22Charles A. Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 1921-1927), I, 417-418. 
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whom it had scorned to accept, became the first President and 
Vice-President of the nation. The caprice of the men and officers, 
combined with greed and irresponsibility, leaves no doubt that 
the army was a serious and imminent threat to the government. 

Some corrective action the President could take at once, such 
as ordering the numerous officers at the capital without leave to 
return to their posts. Other improvements would take more time. 
The President seems to have had two valid courses of action in 
handling the command of the army—subordinate the commander 
to the presidency however he might, or replace him with a man 
who was already schooled in the belief that military should be 
subordinate to civil authority, and who was willing to risk the 
occupational hazards of relieving a person such as Felix Huston. 
President Houston chose an educative approach, aided by that 
excellent subordinator, paper work. 

Through the secretary of war, President Houston sent General 
Huston, then commanding as senior officer present, a series of 
directives which suggest that they may have been planned to estab- 
lish control by easy stages, from what the President knew the 
commander would be willing to do to what he really wanted done. 
On November 5, 1836, Houston ordered the army commander 
to have records made of all courts-martial involving capital cases 
and to send them, together with the sentences, for review to the 
War Department.** A week later the secretary of war directed 
General Huston to forward to the War Department all officers’ 
requests for resignation for action at that office.** 

A month after coming to office the President added busywork, 
with an eye to supply, when he ordered General Huston to send 
one hundred to two hundred men to drive all the stock from the 
Nueces, Aransas, Medina, and San Antonio rivers, except cattle 
of any citizen friendly to the cause. President Houston stressed 
the need for vigilance, caution, judgment, and discipline—adding 
gratuitously that there was no greater disgrace to an officer than 
to have his horses stolen.** 


23Thomas J. Rusk to Huston, November 5, 1836 (Miscellaneous Microfilm Col- 
lection, William Preston and Albert Sidney Johnston Papers, Barker Texas History 
Center, University of Texas) . 

24Rusk to Huston, November 12, 1836, ibid. 

25William G. Cooke to Huston, November 23, 1836, ibid. 
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An order dated on November 24 suggests that the President 
may have felt he was making some progress in breaking his 
senior commander to the saddle. At least Houston was willing to 
try a directive which listed six specific things to be done: establish 
a daily record of strength and events, inventory all government 
property each month, appraise the value of the horses of men 
who were in the army for the duration of hostilities, follow the 
United States Army Regulations in preparing reports, fill va- 
cancies in command positions by promoting the senior line officer 
of the unit, and have the articles of war read at a regimental 
formation twice each month.?* Evident in the list, of course, is 
the implication that room still existed for improvement in both 
administration and discipline; nor was the commander left to 
search for things to improve. By the end of the month the list had 
been augmented by eleven items concerning everything from con- 
servation of supplies to firing guns in camp, but most heavily 
stressing security measures.*’ By early December the granting of 
discharges became a War Department rather than an army func- 
tion, and all officers except two, only one of whom could be of 
field grade, were restricted to the area of the camp after retreat.”* 

Congress, in the meantime, was considering the army. In No- 
vember it passed a joint resolution authorizing the President to 
reorganize the army according to the regulations of the United 
States Army, unless otherwise prescribed.*® The act was more an 
acknowledgment of fact than a change, since such organization as 
the army had was in keeping with United States patterns. In the 
next month Congress passed a bill establishing regulations for 
governing the army, and providing for their publication, but 
President Houston vetoed the measure on grounds of economy 
and the adequacy of the United States Army Regulations already 
being used.*° More than two years later, Congress again approved 
a set of regulations, which were printed in Houston in 1839."" 


26Cooke to Huston, November 24, 1836, ibid. 

27Cooke to Huston, November 30, 1836, ibid. 

28Cooke to Huston, December 7, 1836, ibid. 

29Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1112-1113. 

30Houston to Congress, December 19, 1836, in Williams and Barker (eds.), 
Writings of Sam Houston, I, 511-512. 

31Government of the Army of the Republic of Texas, Printed in Accordance with 
a Joint Resolution of Congress, Approved January 23rd, 1839. 
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‘Iwo days before it adjourned, the First Congress passed an act to 
fix the regular military establishment at one regiment of cavalry, 
one of artillery, and four of infantry, in addition to a number of 
staff positions.** Since the indications are that the army was never 
recruited, its control never presented any difficulties. 

The chief executive still had the bull by the tail and sought 
relief in his second alternative, sending an already disciplined 
man to command the army. As early as December 22, he wrote 
Albert Sidney Johnston in New Orleans to urge his prompt re- 
turn, since he had been nominated for the grade of brigadier 
general and was scheduled to command the army.** The Presi- 
dent’s problem was not yet fully solved, however, because when 
General Johnston arrived at army headquarters, he received a 
challenge from General Huston, and in the duel which fol- 
lowed was wounded seriously enough to be delayed in exercis- 
ing command. 

There seems to have been no further serious trouble before the 
Second Congress convened on May 1. Affairs were still casual, 
however, for General Felix Huston felt free to come to the capital 
to seek congressional approval of the recurrently planned expedi- 
tion to Matamoros. The President, taking advantage of Huston’s 
presence as his guest, directed that the secretary of war grant 
indefinite furloughs to all but six hundred members of the army.** 
Some six months later Congress made the action final when it 
authorized the secretary of war to discharge all officers and en- 
listed men then on furlough.* 

After May, 1837, the Republic of Texas was not seriously threat- 
ened by her armed forces, but she was to continue reaping annoy- 
ance from the short-term enlistees and militiamen called to active 
service from time to time, and was far from being rid of insubor- 
dination and self-seeking among the officers. Although control of 
the army had not been assured, an act creating a Corps of Regular 
Cavalry, passed in May, 1838, showed one ingenious attempt to 


32Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1223-1224. 

38Houston to Johnston, December 22, 1836 (Miscellaneous Microfilm Collection, 
William Preston and Albert Sidney Johnston Papers, Barker Texas History Center, 
University of Texas) . 

34Llerena B. Friend, Sam Houston: the Great Designer (Austin, 1954), 87. 

35Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1353. 
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forestall trouble when it specified that “said Corps shall at no time 
be quartered within 15 miles of any town.” 

The act of December, 1838, which eliminated all the army but 
the frontier regiment and the Ordnance Department,*’ and the 
act of a month later, which made the selection of all militia offi- 
cers except the major general of militia (who was elected by Con- 
gress) subject to popular election in their beats,** introduced a 
new element of looseness in the relation of the government to any 
forces in the field. Presumably intended to protect the interests of 
the people by making the militia officers subject to the people, 
the act in effect made the officers independent of both their 
superior officers and of their troops once the unit had been called 
to active duty, since only substantiated charges of a grave nature 
could remove an officer from his assignment. 

The next important instance of confusion, or as some said, 
abuse of authority, in the control of the military, occurred in the 
spring of 1841. When Congress refused to approve the Texan 
Santa Fe Expedition, President Lamar, in the absence of any 
regular army, used his executive powers to invite volunteers for 
the military escort and appointed Hugh McLeod commander, 
with the grade of brevet brigadier general.*® The tradition of 
troop’s electing their commander, which was renewed by an act 
passed in January, 1841, which provided that volunteer units 
serving in place of drafted militia units were to elect their own 
officers,*° was not easily checked, however, for after about five 
weeks on the trail the officers applied it in reverse by voting that 
McLeod be asked to resign.*! The general’s ability to override the 
will of his subordinates may be as much an indication of the in- 
creased power and dignity in the new Republic as an indication 
of McLeod’s personal force. 

Fortunately for her safety, Texas was not severely tested while 
relying on the militia, but even so the two invasions of 1842 
proved humiliatingly that the old difficulties remained. 


367bid., 1480-1481. 

37] bid., II, 84-85. 

38] bid., 88-89. 

39H. Bailey Carroll, The Texan Santa Fe Trail (Canyon, 1951), 10. 
4°Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 498. 

41Carroll, The Texan Santa Fe Trail, 74-75. 
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In the early spring, volunteers from the militia began to gather 
at San Antonio. Since they had volunteered, they were entitled 
to organize companies, elect officers, and serve in place of militia 
companies that had been drafted, but after two months had passed 
and more than three thousand men had assembled, neither regi- 
ments nor companies had been organized.*? Fortunately, before 
too much trouble developed, the men began to straggle back to 
their homes. Much more serious conditions developed at Gal- 
veston and Corpus Christi. Despite President Houston’s deter- 
mination to avoid hostile clashes with Mexico, he renewed re- 
cruiting of volunteer companies in the United States, and con- 
trary to his instructions to his agents that only groups of company 
size or larger, armed and clothed for six months, would be ac- 
cepted, the follies of six years earlier were repeated on small 
scale. Ill-equipped and inadequately armed lots of all sizes began 
to arrive by almost every boat. By July the President reported to 


the Senate, “ ... a spirit of utter insubordination and mutiny 
openly prevailed, destroying every hope of usefulness and har- 
mony. 


In creating confusion at the upper level, Vice-President Edward 
Burleson seems to have been the chief offender. Apparently seek- 
ing political capital in a confused military situation, he went to 
San Antonio to take command, but General Alexander Somervell 
refused to yield his position. After some delay Burleson seems 
to have lost his resolve and returned to Austin.‘* 

Although General Somervell could prevent the usurpation of 
his authority, he lacked the force and judgment to use it well, 
as the situation at San Antonio and the poorly handled Mier 
Expedition proved. Because General James Davis at Corpus 
Christi had more acute problems with his underfed foreign vol- 
unteers, his comparable ineptitude led to more serious conse- 
quences, including mutiny. The senior commanders ignored the 
President’s orders to organize and discipline their men, not 
through insubordination, but through incompetence. They simply 
did not command in fact. 


42Stanley Siegel, A Political History of the Texas Republic, 1836-1850 (Austin, 
1956) 194. 

43Houston to Texas Senate, July 18, 1842, in Williams and Barker (eds.) , Writings 
of Sam Houston, III, 105. 

44Siegel, A Political History of the Texas Republic, 193. 
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At an intermediate level, jealousy between John C. Hays and 
Mathew Caldwell, over who would command their combined 
forces, permitted General Adrian Woll to withdraw without a 
serious fight from his weak position near Salado Creek. Such a 
dispute was possible because there was vagueness in orders or 
regulations, or because neither feared higher authority. 

After the autumn of 1842, Texas had no real army problem 
since it had no army. In the last attempt to retaliate against 
Mexico, while seeking to profit from the Santa Fe trade, the gov- 
ernment washed its hands of the Snively Expedition by authoriz- 
ing it but denying it official status. 

In seeking to show what the Texans did to try to get a military 
force that was adequate but docile, this study has avoided the two 
loudest complaints the soldiers had: food and pay. At no time 
was there enough of either during the two periods of greatest 
crisis, 1836-1837 and 1842, but good food and good pay could 
have neither prevented nor corrected the evils of insubordina- 
tion and self-aggrandizement which plagued the Texas army. 

Three things which the Texans did, stand out as heavy contrib- 
utors to the problems of command in the army of the young 
republic. The first in time and likely in magnitude of conse- 
quences was the failure of the Consultation to take command of 
the army of volunteers at San Antonio in the fall of 1835. In 
Stephen F. Austin the army had chosen as its commander surely 
the best man to lead the men to accept the authority of the Con- 
sultation, but that body, while acknowledging its responsibility 
for the volunteers in the matter of pay, disclaimed authority over 
them. In a time of revolution the decision lies where the power 
is, and the power usually is in the army. The Volunteer Army 
of the People was not much in numbers, military arts, or equip- 
ment, but it contained a large part of the available manpower 
and was the only army Texas had. Consequently, it is the more 
incredible that any revolutionary government or quasi govern- 
ment should allow the army to escape its control through default. 

Related in its effects to the failure of the Consultation to take 
charge of the army was the split between Governor Henry Smith 
and the General Council, especially in view of the provision of 
the Consultation that the commander in chief should be subject 
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to the orders of the governor and council.** During the winter, 
when every effort should have been made to weld the Texans and 
the newly arrived groups of volunteers into responsible, dis- 
ciplined, and cohesive organizations, the government itself made 
any respect for authority impossible: there was no authority to 
respect. The designated commander in chief was reduced to an 
itinerant propagandist, forced to go from camp to camp in an 
effort to persuade the men and officers to give up the idea of 
attacking Matamoros and to fall back to positions from which they 
could not be defeated in detail. 

The third error the Texans made, again related to the preced- 
ing two in effects, was relying on officers elected by those under 
them. The system was a product of the time and place, but it 
could not be relied on to place in command positions men who 
could lead troops in battle. Military responsibility and commen- 
surate authority can be delegated from superior to subordinates 
it there is central authority to hold the subordinates accountable 
for their performance, but they can hardly be delegated from 
subordinates to superior except in termis of self-interest. 

There were other conditions than those of choice which ad- 
versely affected the control of Texas’ military forces. The most 
important of these was a lack of men, and from it came the need 
of relying on foreign volunteers, a doubly ironic fact since the 
two conspicuous victories of the Revolution were won by the 
settlers. Slow communication between Texas and the United 
States made any plan of recruiting slow to start, hard to stop, and 
cumbersome to administer. Although many of the volunteers re- 
mained in Texas, some to become distinguished citizens, they 
came as adventurers, whether motivated by idealism or desire for 
personal gain, and had been denied the humanizing influence of 
living together under tyranny, which can make men for a time 
willing to sacrifice personal advantage for common good. Too 
many of the men came to fight another peoples’ war for what 
was in it for themselves. 

Another condition the Texans faced among both the settlers and 
the foreign volunteers was an attitude of independence, if not 
actual lawlessness. At the time, the United States Army, as the 


45Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 543. 
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number of professionally trained junior officers from the United 
States Military Academy increased, was beginning to develop 
obedience and meticulous performance of duty as traditions, but 
neither the officers nor the time to develop traditions were avail- 
able to Texas. 

The only real relief the Republic of Texas found for her mili- 
tary woes was not to cure the horse but to shoot him. None of 
the investigation done for this study suggests that the Republic 
ever had any other military policy than one of expediency and 
improvisation. Disbanding the army, whether by discharge or 
furlough, may seem shortsighted at first, but the leaders of the 
nation seem to have been parlaying their own weaknesses against 
those of Mexico while waiting the time when the United States 
Army could be welcomed west of the Sabine. 
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Che Intellectual Climate of Houston 
During the Period of the Republic 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


has not, in the words of Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘just 

growed.” The brothers Allen—Augustus Chapman and 
John Kirby—founded their city, which they shrewdly named for 
the hero of the moment, at the most interior point of navigation 
in Texas,’ a fact still evident by the flourishing condition of the 
port of Houston. They insured the immediate success of their 
promotion by inducing the Texan Congress to locate the seat of 
government of the Republic in Houston. Of Houston’s first nine 
years of existence, there is not standing in 1958 so much as one 
physical remain by way of a building. Nor, as colorful as the 
events that happened here, was there ever to occur within the city 
limits an event of world shaking importance. But the early settlers 
of and visitors to this community engaged in activities of intellect 
and taste that might have aided in shaping the future not only 
of the city but of larger geographical areas as well. 

It is easy tc call to mind the more important men of action of 
the time: politicians like Sam Houston and Mirabeau B. Lamar; 
merchant princes like William Marsh Rice and William J. 
Hutchins; land speculators like William Robinson Baker and 
Jacob de Cordova; and military chieftains like Felix Huston and 
Albert Sidney Johnston. It is more difficult to call to mind men 
devoted to cerebration and creative activity. And yet there were 
such in Houston from the beginning. 

Firearms were common in Houston, but Phi Beta Kappa keys 
were not unknown. Almost from the beginning, such keys were 
displayed on the watch chains of two Houstonians, Ashbel Smith, 
M.D., who lived in Houston as early as 1837 and who died as the 


T= city oF Houston, unlike most other places in Texas, 


1Telegraph and Texas Register (Columbia) , August go, 1836; Houston, a History 
and Guide (Houston, 1942), xi. 
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first chairman of the board of regents of the University of Texas,’ 
and Andrew Janeway Yates, a lawyer in Houston until he removed 
his office to the younger sister city, Galveston.* 

Professional men—attorneys, physicians, clerks in holy orders, 
and ministers—were numerous in Houston, but in general, with 
notable exceptions, they were men of mediocre talents. No Hous- 
ton attorney had any substantial hand in the blending of the civil 
and the common law, the abolition of special pleading, or the 
marriage of law and equity in a single court, the distinctive con- 
tributions of Texas to western civilization. No Houston physician 
saw any connection between mosquitoes and malaria and yellow 
fever, although all three abounded within the city. No Houston 
minister of the gospel developed into a great preacher or even a 
mediocre theologian. 

The American and Southern interest in the law, however, did 
inspire as among the first manifestation of things of the intellect 
an interest in forensic. The Franklin Debating Society was func- 
tioning as early as October, 1837,‘ and it was soon replaced by 
the Houston Young Men’s Society." Some of the topics these 
organizations debated had immediate political urgency, like 
“Should Texas, in her present contest with Mexico, pursue an 
offensive or defensive system of warfare?” and “Would it be ad- 
vantageous to Texas to annex herself to the States of the North if 
practicable?’’* Others were of abstract and historical significance, 
like ‘‘Was Bonaparte a benefactor of mankind?’” Still others were 
moral considerations, like “Has the use of tobacco a more injuri- 
ous tendency, morally and physically, on mankind than the use of 
ardent spirits?’’* 

2Phi Beta Kappa Directory, 1776-1941 (New York, c.1941), 1396; Handbook of 
Texas (2 vols.; Austin, 1952), II, 620-621. 

3Phi Beta Kappa Directory, 1776-1941, p. 1689; Handbook of Texas, Il, 942. 

4Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), October 7, 1837; October 11, 1837; 
October 14, 1837; October 18, 1837; October 21, 1837; November 4, 1837. In January, 
1841, the charter of a Franklin Association was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives—Morning Star (Houston), January 28, 1841; February 16, 1841. 

5Ibid., June 8, 1839; June 25, 1839; July 1, 1839; July 10, 1839; July 15, 1839; 


July 24, 1839; July 30, 1839; August 5, 1839; August 14, 1839; September 8, 1839; 
September 18, 1839; October 23, 1839; November 15, 1839; December 11, 1839. 


6Telegraph and Texas Register, October 11, 1837; October 21, 1837. 
TMorning Star, July 24, 1839. 
8Ibid., July 15, 1839. 
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Much writing was done in Houston, but most of it was of a 
legal and political nature, and little of that had more than passing 
importance. About the only belletristic writing was of indifferent 
and derivative poetry by men like Mirabeau B. Lamar’ and Henry 
Thompson, a lawyer who was killed at the Council House Fight 
in San Antonio.’? The most creative writing was that done by 
newspaper editors. Chief among these was Francis Moore, Jr., 
M.D., the one-armed editor of the Telegraph and Texas Register 
and second mayor of Houston,’! whom one of Lamar’s friends 
identified as “the one armed Proteus’? and whom Sam Houston 
described as capable of writing more lies with one hand than most 
men could with two.'* Like many another journalist, Moore had 
an elevated opinion of his craft. In a formal statement of policy, 
he wrote: 


Public journals are now considered as the organs of PUBLIC OPINION: 
and public opinion is the great lever that moves the world. ‘To 
editors, therefore, more than to any other class of society, is en- 


See Telegraph and Texas Register, February 17, 1838; Philip Graham (ed.), 
Early Texas Verse, 1835-1850 (Austin, 1936), 3, 5; and Philip Graham, The Life and 
Foems of Mirabeau B. Lamar (Chapel Hill, 1938) , 200-205. 

10See “Stanzas suggested on hearing the church bell on a Sabbath morning at 

_...., while the writer was reading a popular romance of the day,” Morning 
Star, April 10, 1839, and Telegraph and Texas Register, April 17, 1839; “To my Pen,” 
ibid., November 24, 1838; “The Daisy Girl—a Ballad,” ibid., November 28, 1838; 
“To Winter,” ibid., December 1, 1838; “Single Star,” ibid., December 29, 1838; 
“Lines Written in an Album, and the M. S. [sic] Pilfered for Publication,” ibid., 
January 16, 1839: and lines spoken at the opening of Henri Corri's Theatre, Feb- 
1uary 25, 1839, ibid., February 27, 1839, and National Intelligencer (Houston) , 
March 1, 1839. The present writer, in error, assigned some of these poems to 
Algernon P. Thompson in “Algernon P. Thompson,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, LI, 149-152. Algernon P. Thompson was not admitted to the bar until May 
go, 1840, two months and eleven days after Henry Thompson had been killed, and 
probably he was not known as Judge Thompson until after his election as chief 
justice of Harris County on June 11, 1842.—/bid., 146; Minutes of the 11th District 
Court (MSS., District Clerk’s Office, Houston), B, 314. For materials on Henry 
Thompson, see ibid., B, 93; Morning Star, April 10, 1839; December 4, 1839; Janu- 
ary 10, 1840; January 28, 1840; June 3, 1840; Telegraph and Texas Register, April 
29, 1840; Thomas W. Streeter, Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845 (3 vols.; Cambridge, 
1955), II, 271, 306-307, 327. See also memorial resolution, March 21, 1840, in Civil 
Minutes of the Bexar County District Court (MSS., District Clerk’s Office, San 
Antonio), A, 168-169. 

11§, W. Geiser, “Note on Dr. Francis Moore (1803-1864) ,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XLVII, 419-425. 

12Wm. D. Redd to Lamar, Columbus, Georgia, August 10, 1839, in Charles A. 
Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; 
Austin, 1921-1927), V, 3o. 

13$peech, May 16, 1845, in Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), 
The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863 (8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943), VI, 11. For the 
dating of the address, see Telegraph and Texas Register, May 21, 1845; May 28, 1845. 
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trusted the guardianship of public and private morals. Their influ- 
ence is more patent than even that of legislators upon the moral 
character of a state. They can bid tumult and rapine stalk abroad 
over the land; or, with a breath exorcise the malignant spirits which 
are the bane of society, and bid virtue and peace exert a controlling 
power, diffusing on every side the blessings of genuine freedom.* 

Moore’s pen was wielded especially in opposition to banking 
and to Sam Houston. Years later, Houston, then governor, for- 
gave him and appointed him state geologist in place of an eminent 
scientist.**> In Houston at this time, Moore was an amateur geolo- 
gist..° A contemporary, Edward Fontaine, the first Methodist 
Episcopal minister in Houston, after a stint as President Lamar’s 
private secretary, became both a priest of the Episcopal church 
and an amateur ethnologist."7 

An amateur astronomer of some stature, Elijah Hinsdale 
Burritt, brother of the learned blacksmith, Elihu Burritt, was an 
early settler in Houston, but he died of yellow fever almost imme- 
diately after his arrival in 1837. In his baggage was a number of 
copies of his small, published book, Geography of the Heavens.” 
The Great Comet of 1843, visible in Houston for almost two 
months, caused many an amateur with a telescope to fix his glass 
on the heavens.’® Much of the scientific interest in the community, 
however, was frittered away on such absurdities as phrenology. 
In 1839 John Hunter Herndon and some of his friends cut off 
the heads of two executed murderers and examined the bumps.” 


14]bid., May 15, 1839. 

15Jbid., June 16, 1838; September 15, 1838; November 17, 1838; March 20, 1839; 
March 27, 1839; April 24, 1839; May 1, 1839; January 1, 1840; July 8, 1840; October 
14, 1840; October 21, 1840; October 13, 1841; December 29, 1841; February 26, 1845; 
Moore, Map and Description of Texas, Containing Sketches of Its History, Geology, 
Geography, and Statistics ... (Philadelphia, 1840) . 

16George P. Merrill, “Contributions to the History of American Geology,” Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1904, pp. 486-488, 508; State Gazette (Aus- 
tin) , November 10, 1860; Dallas Herald, November 21, 1860; Executive Record Book, 
Houston and Clark, 1860-1861 (MS., Archives, Texas State Library), 138. 

17Texas Collection,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVII, 181-183. 

18Probate Records of Harris County (MSS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston), B, 
247; S. W. Geiser, “Racer’s Storm (1837), with Notes on Other Texas Hurricanes 
in the Period, 1818-1886,” Field & Laboratory, XII (June, 1944), 60. 

19Morning Star, March 21, 1843; April 4, 1843; Telegraph and Texas Register, 
March 22, 1843; April 5, 1843. 

20Diary of a Young Man in Houston, 1838,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LIT, goo. 
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In 1844 an Independent Universalist minister from Fall River, 
Massachusetts, Levi Chase, delivered a lecture on phrenology and 
physiognomy,** and in the following year, one Dr. A. Crane not 
only lectured on phrenology but also examined the bumps, knots, 
and protuberances of dozens of heads, including that of President 
Anson Jones. A newspaper editor remarked dryly that Crane had 
his hands full.*? 

The inhabitants of Houston seem not to have had any insatiable 
curiosity about the fauna and flora of the region, but two notable 
visitors had. Early in 1837 John James Audubon visited Texas 
to collect additional birds for his monumental Birds of America, 
then still in press. He would much rather have spent all of his 
time on Galveston Bay and lower Buffalo Bayou studying the 
wildlife, but, upon an invitation from the government, he made 
a hurried visit to Houston to study the wildlife of the city, not 
the least of which was President Sam Houston himself.** After 
Audubon had left Texas, with a quantity of new specimens and 
at least one new bird picture in his portfolio, Stephen Hendrick- 
son Everitt, of Jasper, a civilized man when he was not engaging 
in duels with champagne bottles in some local tavern, introduced 
into the Senate of the Republic a bill granting honorary Texan 
citizenship to Audubon, a bill in which his illiterate and semi- 
literate colleagues had no interest whatsoever.** In 1842 William 
P. Smith was in Houston collecting animals and plants for the 
Earl of Derby. Smith is said to have discovered in Texas a new 
variety of panther and of wolf, as well as two skunks and an 


21Morning Star, December 28, 1844. 

22/bid., July 8, 1845; July 12, 1845; Telegraph and Texas Register, July g, 1845; 
July 16, 1845. 

23John James Audubon, Ornithological Biography: Or an Account of the Habits 
of the Birds of North America (5 vols.; Edinburgh, 1831-1839), IV, xvi-xix; Lucy 
Audubon (ed.), The Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist (New York, 
1875), 408-413; Thomas M. Brewer, “Reminiscences of John James Audubon,” 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LXI (October, 1880), 671; Alfred N. Williams, 
Sam Houston and the War of Independence (Boston, c.1893), 246-248; Samuel 
Wood Geiser, ‘Naturalists of the Frontier, VIII, Audubon in Texas,” Southwest 
Review, XVI (Autumn, 1930), 108-135, reprinted without documentation in Geiser, 
Naturalists of the Frontier ([Dallas] 2nd ed., 1948) , 79-84; Frances Hobart Herrick, 
Audubon the Naturalist ... (2 vols.; New York, 1938), II, 163-165. 

24Telegraph and Texas Register, extra, May 23, 1837; “Texas Collection,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XLIV, 637-638. 
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animal resembling an anteater.*? The wharfmaster of the city of 
Houston had little respect for science, for he collected from 
Smith, on his sundry boxes of wild animals and fourteen hundred 
plant specimens, a wharfage more than double that later charged 
by the Galveston wharfmaster.** 

At the end of 1837, there was organized in Houston the Philo- 
sophical Society of Texas, designed to accumulate a library and 
cabinets of mineralogical, geological, and natural history speci- 
mens.*’ There were, alas, too few philosophers in Texas, and far 
too many on its roster of self-appointed philosophers turned out 
to be politicians who preferred brawling in taverns to philoso- 
phizing in some bleak hall. And so the society quietly and quickly 
died, to be revived, after almost a century, in 1936, by self-ap- 
pointed philosophers with considerably more talent and a great 
deal more wealth.** 

There were some in Houston who read books and some even 
who collected them. Private libraries were likely to have been law 
libraries, as were the substantial collections of John Scott?® and 
William Fairfax Gray.*® Smaller collections were sometimes more 
belletristic. William Longthorp owned works of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Coleridge, and Benjamin Franklin, as well as Young’s 
Night Thoughts.** John Faber, Jr., had eighteen volumes of 
Schiller, two of Victor Hugo, and Goethe’s Faust.** A woman, 
Julia Neil, who was declared non compos mentis in the early 
1840's, owned a volume of Aristotle.** 

Two serious attempts were made to operate circulating libraries. 
In 1839 Henry F. Byrne and Company initiated the Houston Cir- 
culating Library in its book, stationery, and fancy store at No. 7 


25Telegraph and Texas Register, March 23, 1842; June 15, 1842; June 22, 1842; 
Morning Star, March 22, 1842; June 14, 1842. 

26] bid., September 20, 1842; November 17, 1842. 

27Telegraph and Texas Register, January 12, 1838; May 5, 1838; November 14, 
1838; December 1, 1838; Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, V, 216-217; Hous- 
ton Public Library, Annual Report, 1926, pp. 41-43. 

28Handbook of Texas, Il, 373-374. 

29Probate Records of Harris County (MSS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston), F, 


14-15. 
307bid., C, 564-565, 
31[bid., D, 480-481. 
321bid., F, 259, 261. 

33] bid., F, 237, 387. 
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Long Row.** This eventually passed into the hands of one Ban- 
croft, and when it was sold at execution sale in 1840, it numbered 
892 volumes, including, among others, titles by Shakespeare, 
Henry Fielding, Samuel Johnson, Boswell, Hannah Moore, Sir 
Walter Scott, Byron, Washington Irving, and George Bancroft. 
In 1844 Captain Martin Kingsley Snell, a hero of San Jacinto and 
postmaster of the city, began the Houston Circulating Library 
and Reading Room in quarters at the rear of the post office. He 
had what was described as a choice selection of standard authors, 
history, biography, science, and literature.** 

Audubon did no painting in Houston, but a few portrait 
painters did ply their craft here. Among these was Jefferson 
Wright, an early officer of Holland Lodge No. 1, A. F. & A. M., 
who executed portraits of George Washington, Sam Houston, and 
other local heroes that he displayed in a Gallery of National Por- 
traits.** Ambrose Andrews, a portrait and miniature painter, like- 
wise did a portrait of Sam Houston as well as one of Governor 
Henry Smith.** In 1841 Andrews sadly wrote that he had not 
found a new country a promising field for an artist of any kind.* 
Theodore Lehman, a German,*® and T. J. Adell, of Nashville, 
Tennessee,*? also proffered their talents in painting portraits for 
a short time. An Irishman, John Garrett, in 1838, offered his serv- 
ices to Lamar in teaching his daughter drawing and painting.*? 
In 1843 photography was introduced into Houston by a woman, 
one Mrs. Davis, who spent some two or three weeks in the city 
with a complete daguerreotype apparatus with which she was pre- 
pared to take likenesses.** Two years later, a local man, Henry R. 


34Telegraph and Texas Register, June 19, 1838; Morning Star, June 18, 1839. 

35]bid., July 1, 1840. 

36Ibid., November 5, 1844; Telegraph and Texas Register, November 6, 1844. 

37Ibid., May g, 1837; May go, 1837; October 7, 1837; June 2, 1841; “Diary of a 
Young Man in Houston, 1838,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIII, 291; Mattie 
Austin Hatcher (ed.), Letters of an Early American Traveller, Mary Austin Holley, 
Her Life and Works, 1748-1846 (Dallas, c.1933), 70; W. Eugene Hollon and Ruth 
Lapham Butler (eds.), William Bollaert’s Texas (Norman, 1956), 119. 

88Telegraph and Texas Register, October 21, 1837; April 28, 1841; Morning Star, 
April 29, 1841. 

39] bid. 

40]bid., December 17, 1839. 

41Telegraph and Texas Register, February 13, 1839. 

42Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, V, 199. 

48Morning Star, December 12, 1843. 
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Allen, imported a new and powerful achromatic camera that he 
set up in his Houston Daguerrean Gallery.‘ 

The earliest settlers brought with them to Houston such 
musical instruments as they were able to carry with them: fiddles, 
guitars, flutes, and jew’s harps.** As early as 1838 the piano had 
made its appearance in the city.*® Residents like William Fairfax 
Gray, on the flute, and George Louis Hammeken, at the piano, 
were known to amuse themselves and company by playing duets.‘ 
itinerant performers passed through Houston occasionally. Among 
these was Madame Thieleman who sang and also performed on 
the pianoforte, violin, and guitar.** The ablest musician to visit 
Houston, a German from Vienna, one Emil Heerbrugger, re- 
mained for some time, during which he gave a number of concerts 
of instrumental music that included compositions by Rossini, 
Louis Hérold, and Daniel Auber. Heerbrugger was described not 
only as “unquestionably one of the best musicians in this country 
or the United States as a practical performer,” but also as “a scien- 
tific composer” standing “deservedly high in the United States.’’* 
Children struggled with music lessons under Johannes Hennings, 
who taught voice, pianoforte, violin, guitar, flute, and clarinet,” 
and also under Frederick Lemsky who had sent the Texan Army 
into skirmish on April 20, 1836, with the strains of “Will You 
Come to the Bower” and into the battle of San Jacinto on the fol- 
lowing day with “Yankee Doodle.’’** In 1839 a Sacred Music So- 

44] bid., June 12, 1845; Telegraph and Texas Register, June 18, 1845. For general 
comments on photography in Houston newspapers, see ibid., April 17, 1839; July 
26, 1843; Morning Star, September 2, 1841; July 22, 1843. 

45Probate Records of Harris County (MSS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston), D, 
4, 11, 479, 503; Telegraph and Texas Register, July 13, 1838. 

467 bid., November 10, 1838. 

47Diary of Milly Richards Gray (typescript in Rosenberg Library, Galveston) , 
September 22, 1839. 

48Morning Star, March 18, 1840; Max Freund (trans.), Gustav Dresel’s Houston 
Journal: Adventures in North America and Texas, 1837-1841 (Austin, 1954), 
100, 147. 

49Telegraph and Texas Register, April 22, 1840; October 21, 1841; Morning Star, 
April 22, 1840; April 27, 1840; April 28, 1840; April 30, 1840; May 1, 1840; May 8, 
1840; May 9g, 1840; May 14, 1840; October 22, 1840; October 24, 1840; Freund 
(trans.) , Gustav Dresel’s Houston Journal, 100, 147. 

50Morning Star, June 28, 1845. 

51Telegraph and Texas Register, January 27, 1838; Sam Houston Dixon and Louis 
Wiltz Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto (Houston, 1932), 100; Fannie A. D. Darden, 


“Extracts from the Manuscript of Moseley Baker,” in Ella Hutchins Steuart 
[Stewart] (ed.), Gems from a Texas Quarry (New Orleans, 1885), 285-287. 
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ciety flourished in Houston, and it, or a successor, was still active 
two years later.** 

Of the Houston theater during the period of the Republic, 
little needs to be said, for its offerings and appeals were more 
closely akin to those of a present-day Class B cinema house and 
burlesque theater than, say, to Theatre, Inc. On occasion, though, 
when the actors wearied of presenting Adelgitha, or, The Fruits 
of a Single Error*®* and High Life below the Stairs,** they offered 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal** and familiar scenes from Shakes- 
peare’s best known dramas.*® 

Practical people in early, as in present-day, Houston looked 
down their noses at teachers, but some of the most civilized per- 
sons in the community then as now followed this poorly paid 
profession. The Houston Academy, under a succession of short- 
lived principals,** and its female counterpart, the Houston Select 
Academy,°* as well as others less permanent,®® manned by grad- 


52Morning Star, September 26, 1839; December 13, 1839; December 20, 1839, De- 
cember 25, 1839; December 31, 1839; February 8, 1841. 

5387bid., April 8, 1839. 

54/bid., September 30, 1839; October 1, 1839. Could this have been James Townley 
(1714-1778), High Life Below Stairs, performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, London, and first published in 1759? 

55Telegraph and Texas Register, February 27, 1839. 

56/bid., February 13, 1839; March 20, 1839; March 27, 1839; Morning Star, April 
20, 1839; April 22, 1839; December 24, 1839; February 27, 1841. When it was re- 
ported that an actor had been bitten by a mad dog, the editor of the paper sug- 
gested the theater owner should present Hamlet, Othello, or King Lear.—Morning 
Star, February 27, 1840. 

57Telegraph and Texas Register, November 10, 1838; February 20, 1839; August 
7, 1839; August 17, 1842; December 21, 1842; February 14, 1844; Morning Star, 
April 12, 1839; August 29, 1839; January 21, 1840; January 29, 1840; February 6, 
1840; February 17, 1840; February 20, 1840; February 27, 1840; March 2, 1840; 
March 16, 1840; April 20, 1840; April 21, 1840; May g, 1840; May 16, 1840; June 
2, 1840; June 6, 1840; June 8, 1840; February 11, 1841; March 4, 1841; April 22, 
1841; May 1, 1841; June 8, 1841; September 4, 1841; September 23, 1841; September 
28, 1841; November 2, 1841; March 19, 1842; February 13, 1844; Minutes of Houston 
City Council (MSS., City Secretary’s Office, Houston), A, 17, 30-31, 96. 

58Telegraph and Texas Register, October 27, 1841; May 4, 1842; Morning Star, 
January 23, 1841; November 2, 1841; March 26, 1842; May 3, 1842; October 14, 
1843; February 22, 1844; February 29, 1844; Texian Democrat (Houston), January 
20, 1844. 

59Telegraph and Texas Register, October 21, 1837; May 19, 1838; July 28, 1838; 
October 27, 1838; November 14, 1838; December 29, 1841; March 23, 1842; January 
25, 1844; May 1, 1844; January 29, 1845; Morning Star, May 4, 1840; April 25, 1841; 
April 27, 1841; December 25, 1841; December 26, 1843; February 6, 1844; May 4, 
1844; January 25, 1845; Probate Records of Harris County (MSS., County Clerk's 
Office, Houston), C, 122. 
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uates not only of the best American colleges like Yale and Trinity 
in Hartford, but also of European universities like Dublin and 
Gottingen,” not only instilled in their pupils some literacy but, 
perhaps more important, held aloft the flame of learning. Aware- 
ness of the indifferent success of those academies may have been 
joined in the mind of William Marsh Rice, a young Houston 
merchant, with the respect for learning imbibed from his Method- 
ist father." This combination of forces inspired (to paraphrase 
William Ellery Channing) the lighting of a fire on the prairies 
of Houston by a son of Massachusetts—the William M. Rice Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Literature, Science and Art—a bridge 
that spans the chasm of more than a century lying between the 
time of the Republic of Texas and 1958. 


60John Wurts Cloud, who was in Houston in 1845 and probably engaged in teach- 
ing, was a graduate of Yale.—“John Wurts Cloud, Priest and Planter,” Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XXV_ (September, 1956), 230-231, 
252-253. Henry F. Gillette, who taught in Houston between 1840 and 1844, was a 
graduate of Trinity——Morning Star, January 7, 1840; Telegraph and Texas Register, 
February 14, 1844; Diary of Milly Richards Gray (typescript in Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston) , January, 1840; Handbook of Texas, I, 691. John Garrett described him- 
self as a graduate of Dublin.—Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, V, 199. 
B. Miller, who advertised a school in 1843, announced himself as a graduate of 
GOttingen.—Morning Star, June 22, 1843. 

61David Rice (1790-1867) was a trustee of the Springfield, Massachusetts, High 
School (1828), and of School District 13 in Springfield (1837). He is said to have 
been also a trustee of the Wesleyan Academy in Wilbraham.—Charles Wells Chapin, 
History of the “Old High School” on School Street, Springfield, from 1828 to 1840 
. . . (Springfield, 1890), 9; Alfred Minot Copeland (ed.), A History of Hampden 
County, Massachusetts (3 vols.; n. p., 1902), II, 116; Springfield Republican and 
Journal, September 2, 1837; September 9, 1837; Springfield Sunday Union, March 
1012: 
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ciety flourished in Houston, and it, or a successor, was still active 
two years later.*? 

Of the Houston theater during the period of the Republic, 
little needs to be said, for its offerings and appeals were more 
closely akin to those of a present-day Class B cinema house and 
burlesque theater than, say, to Theatre, Inc. On occasion, though, 
when the actors wearied of presenting Adelgitha, or, The Fruits 
of a Single Error and High Life below the Stairs,"* they offered 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal**> and familiar scenes from Shakes- 
peare’s best known dramas.*® 

Practical people in early, as in present-day, Houston looked 
down their noses at teachers, but some of the most civilized per- 
sons in the community then as now followed this poorly paid 
profession. The Houston Academy, under a succession of short- 
lived principals," and its female counterpart, the Houston Select 
Academy,°* as well as others less permanent,*® manned by grad- 


52Morning Star, September 26, 1839; December 13, 1839; December 20, 1839, De- 
cember 25, 1839; December 31, 1839; February 8, 1841. 

531 bid., April 8, 1839. 

541bid., September 30, 1839; October 1, 1839. Could this have been James Townley 
(1714-1778), High Life Below Stairs, performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, London, and first published in 1759? 

55Telegraph and Texas Register, February 27, 1839. 

56/bid., February 13, 1839; March 20, 1839; March 27, 1839; Morning Star, April 
20, 1839; April 22, 1839; December 24, 1839; February 27, 1841. When it was re- 
ported that an actor had been bitten by a mad dog, the editor of the paper sug- 
gested the theater owner should present Hamlet, Othello, or King Lear.—Morning 
Siar, February 27, 1840. 

57Telegraph and Texas Register, November 10, 1838; February 20, 1839; August 
7, 1839; August 17, 1842; December 21, 1842; February 14, 1844; Morning Star, 
April 12, 1839; August 29, 1839; January 21, 1840; January 29, 1840; February 6, 
1840; February 17, 1840; February 20, 1840; February 27, 1840; March 2, 1840; 
March 16, 1840; April 20, 1840; April 21, 1840; May g, 1840; May 16, 1840; June 
2, 1840; June 6, 1840; June 8, 1840; February 11, 1841; March 4, 1841; April 22, 
1841; May 1, 1841; June 8, 1841; September 4, 1841; September 23, 1841; September 
28, 1841; November 2, 1841; March 19, 1842; February 13, 1844; Minutes of Houston 
City Council (MSS., City Secretary’s Office, Houston), A, 17, 30-31, 96. 

58Telegraph and Texas Register, October 27, 1841; May 4, 1842; Morning Star, 
January 23, 1841; November 2, 1841; March 26, 1842; May 3, 1842; October 14, 
1843; February 22, 1844; February 29, 1844; Texian Democrat (Houston), January 
20, 1844. 

59Telegraph and Texas Register, October 21, 1837; May 19, 1838; July 28, 1838; 
October 27, 1838; November 14, 1838; December 29, 1841; March 23, 1842; January 
25, 1844; May 1, 1844; January 29, 1845; Morning Star, May 4, 1840; April 25, 1841; 
April 27, 1841; December 25, 1841; December 26, 1843; February 6, 1844; May 4, 
1844; January 25, 1845; Probate Records of Harris County (MSS., County Clerk’s 
Office, Houston) , C, 122. 
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uates not only of the best American colleges like Yale and Trinity 
in Hartford, but also of European universities like Dublin and 
Gottingen,” not only instilled in their pupils some literacy but, 
perhaps more important, held aloft the flame of learning. Aware- 
ness of the indifferent success of those academies may have been 
joined in the mind of William Marsh Rice, a young Houston 
merchant, with the respect for learning imbibed from his Method- 
ist father.*! This combination of forces inspired (to paraphrase 
William Ellery Channing) the lighting of a fire on the prairies 
of Houston by a son of Massachusetts—the William M. Rice Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Literature, Science and Art—a bridge 
that spans the chasm of more than a century lying between the 
time of the Republic of Texas and 1958. 


60John Wurts Cloud, who was in Houston in 1845 and probably engaged in teach- 
ing, was a graduate of Yale—“John Wurts Cloud, Priest and Planter,” Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XXV_ (September, 1956), 230-231, 
252-253. Henry F. Gillette, who taught in Houston between 1840 and 1844, was a 
graduate of Trinity—Morning Star, January 7, 1840; Telegraph and Texas Register, 
February 14, 1844; Diary of Milly Richards Gray (typescript in Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston) , January, 1840; Handbook of Texas, I, 691. John Garrett described him- 
self as a graduate of Dublin.—Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, V, 199. 
B. Miller, who advertised a school in 1843, announced himself as a graduate of 
Gottingen.—Morning Star, June 22, 1843. 

61David Rice (1790-1867) was a trustee of the Springfield, Massachusetts, High 
School (1828), and of School District 13 in Springfield (1837). He is said to have 
been also a trustee of the Wesleyan Academy in Wilbraham.—Charles Wells Chapin, 
History of the “Old High School” on School Street, Springfield, from 1828 to 1840 
... (Springfield, 1890), 9; Alfred Minot Copeland (ed.), A History of Hampden 
County, Massachusetts (3 vols.; n. p., 1902), II, 116; Springfield Republican and 
Journal, September 2, 1837; September 9, 1837; Springfield Sunday Union, March 
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An Analysis of the Membership 
of the Cexas Secession Convention 


RALPH A. WOOSTER 


N Monpay, January 28, 1861, the Convention of Texas, 

called to consider relations with the Federal govern- 

ment, convened in the state capitol at Austin. This 177- 
man body was faced with one of the most momentous decisions in 
the history of any Texas gathering—whether to remain in the 
Union as Governor Sam Houston desired or to withdraw as had 
six sister states of the South.’ By the end of the week the decision 
to secede from the Union had been made by an overwhelming 
vote of 166 to 8.? The convention then proceeded to take steps 
to bring Texas into closer harmony with her sister states of the 
Deep South in the newly-formed Confederate States of America 
and to make legislative adjustments necessitated by the new 
status. 

The work of the convention has been discussed elsewhere,’ but 
little specific attention has been paid to the membership of this 
body. Certainly some of the more prominent members such as 
John H. Reagan and James W. Throckmorton have had their 
biographers, but the membership of the convention as a whole 
has received little attention, largely because of the lack of his- 
torical materials concerning the personnel. Especially is this true 
of information pertaining to economic status of the delegates.’ 


1Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 1861, edited from the original in 
Department of State by E. W. Winkler (Austin, 1912). Actually the whole number 
who served including those elected to fill vacancies was 192, but only 177 attended 
the first session of the convention.—Ibid., 408. 

2Ibid., 49. This decision was subject to approval of the vote of the people on 
February 23 to accept or reject the action of the convention. 

8See Anna Irene Sandbo, “Beginnings of the Secession Movement in Texas,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 41-73, and “First Session of the Secession 
Convention of Texas,” ibid., 162-194; Julia Lee Hering, The Secession Movement 
in Texas (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1933); and Charles W. Ramsdell, 
“The Frontier and Secession,” Studies in Southern History and Politics Inscribed to 
William Archibald Dunning (New York, 1914), 61-79. 

4There is more printed information concerning the membership of the ‘Texas 
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Fortunately such information may be found in the manuscript 
returns of the Federal census for 1860. Data from these returns 
permit various analyses of the characteristics of the members of 
the convention, which is the purpose of the present study.° 

The ages for 176 members of the Texas convention have been 
ascertained by the study of these manuscript census returns. The 
group was comparatively young, forty years being the median 
age.’ The ages listed in the census returns range from twenty- 
four years (for A. M. Hobby of Refugio and Charles Stewart of 
Falls) to sixty-five years (for Pryor Lea of Goliad and J. I. Burton 
of Houston). Twenty members of the group, or 11.3 per cent, 
were in the age group 20-29; 37.6 per cent in the 30-39 bracket; 
34-1 per cent in the 40-49 group; and 12.5 per cent from 50-59 
years. Only eight members, or 4.5 per cent, were over sixty years 
of age.’ 

One hundred and sixty-one members, or 90.9 per cent of the 
convention, were born in slaveholding states. Eleven members, or 
6.2 per cent, were natives of free states and five members, or 2.9 
per cent, were born in foreign nations. More delegates were born 
in Tennessee than in any other state, forty-three members, or 24.3 
per cent, listing that state as their birthplace. The only other 
states in which twenty or more convention members were born 


convention than that of most other seceding states, as the Journal of the Convention, 
Appendix III, 405-407, does give a list of the delegates with nativity, age, date 
immigrated, occupation, and post office. The list was originally published in the 
Austin State Gazette on February g, 1861, and reprinted with corrections on March 
30, 1861. It does seem, however, to contain numerous errors and includes no infor- 
mation concerning economic status of the delegates. 

5For a thorough study and explanation of the use of these returns in historical 
studies, see Barnes F. Lathrop, “History from the Census Returns,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LI, 293-312. The manuscript Texas returns for Schedule No. 
1, Free Inhabitants, and Schedule No. 2, Slave Inhabitants, of the United States 
Census, 1860, are in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. The writer used 
microfilm copies in the Library of the University of Texas, Austin. The manuscript 
returns for Schedule No. 4, Productions of Agriculture, and Schedule No. 5, Products 
cf Industry, which were also used in this study, are in the Texas State Archives, 
Austin, but again microfilm copies in possession of the State Archives were used by 
the writer. 

6The Texas convention was the youngest group of any secession convention in the 
lower South. See Ralph Ancil Wooster, The Secession Conventions of the Lower 
South: A Study of Their Membership (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 
1954) , 307, which shows that the Mississippi convention, the next youngest body, had 
a median age of forty-two years. 

7See Appendix I for the ages of individual members. 
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were Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama, with twenty-seven, twenty- 
two, and twenty-one members born in each state, respectively.* 
Table 1 shows that in all, natives of eighteen states and two foreign 
countries were present at the convention. 

Lawyers constituted slightly more than 40 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the convention as seventy-seven members were listed 
under this occupation in the census returns. 


TABLE 1 
PLACES OF BIRTH OF DELEGATES 


State or Country in Number of 

which born Delegates 
1 


Agricultural interests were well represented in the convention, 
too, with sixty-two members, or 35.3 per cent, giving their occu- 


8There was a larger percentage (10 per cent) of Tennesseans among free Texans 
in 1860 than of any other non-native Texas group. Alabama, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi followed in that order as the birthplace of free non-natives in 1860. Virginia, 
on the other hand, which was the birthplace of 15.3 per cent of the delegates, 
ranked eleventh as the birthplace of non-native Texans in 1860, with only 2.2 per 
cent of the free population listing that state as their place of birth.—Eighth Census 
of the United States (Washington, 1864), I, Population, 490. 
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pation as either “planter” or “farmer.” Unfortunately, the census 
enumerators were not uniform in their distinction between 
“planter” and “farmer,” and frequently a man with few slaves was 
designated “planter” in one county, whereas in another county 
all engaged in agriculture were labeled ‘‘farmer.” 

The nine physicians and seven merchants constituted the next 
largest occupation groups present at the convention. Judges, of 
whom there were five; ranchers and stock raisers, five; and “gen- 
tlemen,’’ two, were the other occupations engaged in by more than 
one delegate. Occupations of the other members were varied, 
ranging from biacksmith and grocer to clergyman and local public 
cfficials.° 

In real property the median holding for the 167 delegates found 
in the census returns was $6,000, while the median holding in 
personal property was $10,000.’ Table 2 shows that seventeen 
delegates found in the census returns had no real property listed 
and nine had no personal property listed. The other extreme was 
the nine delegates who held $100,000 or more in real property 
and the three who held that amount in personal property. T. J. 
Chambers, with $550,000 in real and $20,000 in personal prop- 
erty, was the wealthiest member, whereas J. D. Rains of Wood 
County, with only $250 in personal property, had the smallest 
amount among those for whom property was listed. 


TABLE 2 
PROPERTY HOLDING OF DELEGATES 


Number of 

Real Property of Delegates Delegates 
Ne veal property Heted in 17 
Real property lees than "3 


*See Appendix I for occupation of each delegate. 

10The Texas convention had the lowest median holding in both personal and real 
property of the seven conventions held in the lower South, 1860-1861. Delegates to 
the Florida convention, the next lowest, had a median of $7,000 and $15,000 in 
real and personal property, respectively. See Wooster, Secession Conventions of the 
Lower South (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1954), Table 66, p. 311. 
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Number of 

Personal Property of Delegates Delegates 
No personal property listed in returns............... 9 
Personal property below $10,000..................... 64 
end Below $25000....... 59 
$25,000 and below $100j000......................... 32 


One hundred and twenty-seven delegates, or 71.8 per cent of 
the convention, held slaves in 1860. The median holding for these 
slaveholders was nine slaves (or five slaves if all 177 members are 
considered) . Table 3 shows that the majority of slaveholders held 
less than ten slaves and that only thirty-five delegates held twenty 
slaves or more and thus should be considered in the true “planter” 
class. Three members, J. A. Wharton of Brazoria, W. T. Scott of 
Harrison, and B. F. Terry of Fort Bend, held over one hundred 
siaves each in 1860," 

One hundred and nine of the delegates were found listed in 
the manuscript returns of the Agricultural Schedule of the 1860 
census. Ninety-three of this group were holders of improved land, 
and the same number held unimproved land. The median holding 
for improved land was only 160 acres, while the median holding 
for unimproved land was 1,000 acres. The variations in individual 
listings were great; for example, improved land held ranged from 
the one acre of J. P. Weir of Hill to the 2,000 acres of W. T. 
Scott of Harrison, and unimproved land ranged from the seven 
acres of W. W. Diamond of Grayson to the 140,000 acres of T. J. 
Chambers. Much of the large holdings was, of course, in unim- 
proved land as only two members held 1,000 or more acres in im- 
proved land, whereas forty-eight delegates held this amount in 
unimproved land. Nine members held 10,000 or more acres of 
unimproved land in 1860.’ 

11See Table 3 for variations in size of slaveholding and Appendix I for slave- 
holding of each delegate. The mechanics of working through the manuscript returns 


made it practicable to search only for slaves held by a delegate in his county of 
residence. Slaves held in counties other than residence have, therefore, been missed. 

12The agricultural returns give not only a valuable insight into land holding 
but crop production as well. For example, fifty-nine members were found listed as 
cotton growers in the 1860 returns. Of this group the median production was 33% 
bales and varied in size from the one bale each produced by T. J. Jennings and 
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Only three of the 177 delegates could be found listed in the 
manuscript returns of Schedule No. 5, Products of Industry. 


TABLE 3 
SLAVEHOLDING 
Number of Slaves Held Number of 

by Delegates Delegates 


W. C. Batty of Titus was the operator of a tannery with a capital 
investment of $3,000; James Hooker of Hunt had a flour mill 
with an investment of $6,000; and James Shepard of Washington 
ran a lumber mill with a $10,000 capital investment."* Certainly 
these figures do not indicate that the members of the secession 
convention were heavily engaged in industry in 1860. 

The 177-man body that assembled in January, 1861, to consider 
the matter of secession has thus been shown to be a compara- 
tively early middle-aged, small slaveholding, Southern-born group, 
with lawyers and farmers predominating. Except for the large 
percentage of lawyers and slaveholders present, the ‘Texas con- 
vention seems to have been a rather typical cross-section of Texas 
society in 1860. Compared with conventions of the other South- 
ern States, there were few of the great planters present.’* For 
example, of the 326 planters listed with fifty slaves or more in 
1860, only twelve were in the convention.’* Thus, the theory of 
a great planter “conspiracy” for secession would certainly not 
seem valid in regard to the Texas convention of 1861. 

D. M. Prendergast to the 357 and 337 bales produced by W. T. Scott and John 
Rugeley, respectively. 

13United States Eighth Census, 1860 (MSS., Returns of Schedule No. 5, Products 
of Industry, Archives, Texas State Library) . 

14This may be contrasted with other conventions of the lower South such as 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Mississippi, where large planters were present in 


great numbers. See Wooster, Secession Conventions of the Lower South (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Texas, 1954), 313. 

15Totals for state based on Eighth Census of the United States, II, Agriculture. 
There were in all 1,780 planters (holders of twenty slaves or more) in Texas; thirty- 
five were at the convention. 
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Horace M. HHall’s Letters from 
Gillespie County, Cexas, 1871-1873 


Edited by JOSEPH S. HALL 


Angeles at the age of ninety-one, he left among his personal 

effects thirteen letters written during his youth. One of these 
was sent, apparently in 1871, from his home in Charleston, Coles 
County, Illinois, to his mother, who was in Chicago at the time. 
The rest were sent to members of his family in Charleston from 
the trail to Texas and from Blanco and Gillespie counties, Texas 
(except for one written from Austin). These letters provide ob- 
servations of a wide-eyed boy from the Corn Belt gleaned during 
the long journey from Kansas to central Texas and contain some 
information and comment on life on the cattle range near Austin, 
the cattle drives to Kansas (although it is not certain that Horace 
went on one of these), the movement of population to the south- 
west, the opening of the land to settlement and use, the raids by 
the Indians, and similar matters. The letters also convey some of 
the zest for adventure and thrills experienced by a hardy youth 
from the tame and civilized farm country further east. 

In the fall of 1871, a tall and husky boy of seventeen, whose 
nickname was ‘“‘Hod,” left his home in Illinois for the Southwest. 
Like other boys of his age, he was ready to make his mark in the 
world. Perhaps also he was following Horace Greeley’s advice. No 
doubt the hope of wide-open adventure was a strong lure to this 
ambitious youth living in a quiet farm community of central 
Illinois. 

Horace was born in 1854 in Warrenton, Mississippi, where his 
parents were living at the time. When Horace was a boy, his 
father, Dr. Jesse C. Hall, a dentist and jeweler in Charleston, 
found difficulty in supporting his family in the hard times follow- 
ing the Civil War. In later years Horace said that during this 
trying period corn meal and molasses were the mainstays of the 
family diet, and that ‘a dollar looked as big as a cartwheel.” 


[ 1945, when my father, Horace Mark Hall, died in Los 


Horace M. Hall (1854-1945) as he appeared about the time 


he came to Texas in 1872. 
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It is not strange, then, that Hod should want to “leave the full 
family nest” (as he later urged his sons to do) when he had fin- 
ished school. He had two younger brothers, Will and Clarence, 
and a sister, Sylvia. In company with a home-town friend, Will 
Denman, Hod went to Abilene, Kansas, to try his fortune. In 
Abilene, the terminus of the most important cattle trails from 
Texas, there would be little difficulty in hiring out as “hands” 
and being conducted to the range lands. The boys arrived in 
Abilene on November 1, 1871, and within a few days got jobs 
with Sam Johnson, “a big cattle dealer” from Blanco County, 
Texas. * 

The outfit was returning, evidently, by the Texas Road, also 
known as the East Shawnee Trail. Twenty days later, after passing 
through the rough cow town of Baxter Springs (Horace was 
strangely silent about the character of life there), the party was 
at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, waiting its turn to be ferried 
across the Arkansas River. The youth was greatly impressed by 
the beauty of the country and had become “the hero” of the 
camp by pursuing and shooting a deer. After this thrill, he wrote 
that he was “never going back home to live.’ His spirit of inde- 
pendence is emphasized by the lapse of five months before he 
wrote his next letter from Johnson’s Ranch, Blanco County, 
Texas, on April 25, 1872. Well settled in his life as a ranch hand 
by then, he mentioned the forthcoming spring drives, delighted 
in the beauty of Texas, and boasted that he had never been with- 
out “money, freinds & credit” since he left home. 

In the following July he penned a few lines from Austin on 
his return from a short drive to Georgetown, near Austin. He 
hoped to spend the next Fourth of July at home on what was to 
be a “flying visit’”” and wrote that Will Denman expected to re- 
turn to Illinois in the fall to study medicine. Possibly Hod’s sub- 
sequent resolve to study medicine was prompted by Will’s deci- 
sion. Later that month he tried to dissuade his Aunt Martha from 


*In notes dictated late in life to his son, Jesse M. Hall, Dr. Hall explained: 
“Left home, Charleston, Illinois, with Will Denman. Will had ten or fifteen dollars, 
I had ten dollars. We bribed the conductor to let us ride. On the train we had a 
dispatch that Chicago was on fire. We got off at Abilene, Kansas. I got acquainted 
with Wild Bill [Hickok], Marshall of Abilene. Johnson had fourteen spring 
wagons. ... Will and I got a dollar a day and board for driving his mules.” 
(Skeleton notes freely transcribed.) 
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coming to Marlin, Texas, to teach school, but he constantly urged 
his brother, Bill, and his father to join him. There is also in this 
letter the first reference to the hot political contest of that elec- 
tion year, when Hod was an avid Democratic supporter of Hor- 
ace Greeley for President and reacted violently to the radical 
Republican papers that someone was sending to him, possibly as 
a prank. 

This letter is also the first to mention some of the disadvantages 
of living in Texas: “the squalid poverty of niggers and poor 
whites,” “the old rattle trap appearance of every thing and 
abundance of grog shops” (the foregoing characterizations refer 
to Marlin), an Indian raid, and the heat. Despite any discom- 
forts, however, Horace was enthusiastic over his new home. In 
a letter to his brother in the fall of 1872 he vowed to join the 
Texas Rangers, “going right out where the Commanchee dwells 
not to make a war treaty neither.” There followed two of his 
longest and most spirited letters. If his father and brother would 
join him, he foresaw wealth and prosperity for them all. He and 
his brother would set up a hog ranch, and his father could study 
medicine a little more: “...This country is sadly in need of a 
good Phisician Surgeon & Dentist.” His neighbors are the ‘best 
most generous people I have met since I left you all at home,” and 
the country is lush, with “grass knee high, fat cattle and horses.” 

Still in transports of elation, ‘““Wild Hod” was finally tamed 
by “the fever,” probably typhoid, though this and the remaining 
story are not related in letters. His mother came out to Texas, 
took care of him during his illness, and then took him home. Sub- 
sequently he taught school for a few years and then served as an 
apprentice to a physician and surgeon in his home town. There 
followed the big step of his career. He went to Chicago and en- 
rolled in the Northwestern University College of Medicine, where 
he received his medical degree in 1883. There is little doubt that 
the hardihood and resourcefulness inculcated in him by his ad- 
venturous and strenuous life on the Texas range helped to prepare 
him for the rigors of medical practice, which he performed at 
Seattle, Butte, and finally Los Angeles. 


CHARLESTON [ILLINoIs] Mar 22nd [1871] 


MA 
I will answer your letter now. Night before last Balls Carriage 
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Factory along with Charlie Coxes house burned to the ground, it 
was the largest fire ever in Charleston since we have been here. ‘The 
loss is about 12000 dollars and the Insurance about $g000 Grannie 
has been sick off and on every since you left and has not cooked a 
meal since you left. Last Monday I washed every dish in the house, 
some of which had been used three times. Mr Briggs has given Bond 
and me a piece of ground and says we can have all we make. Write 
soon and dont give me so much advice and tell me more about the 
city I hope your throat is getting better I will have to close as 
breakfast is ready.? 
From your Wilful 
Hop 


ABBILINE Kas Nov 1 [1871] 
Dear MA 
Arrived here safe this morning, We are about to start to Texas 
with Sam Johnson a big cattle dealer,? the stock yards are filled and 
lots waiting for their turns,’ If we dont go there we are about to 


1This letter provides some information as to the boy’s background. His mother, 
Adaline Jane Sargent Hall, is said to have been a temperance worker who lectured 
for the cause around the country. His father, Dr. Jesse C. Hall, a dentist and 
jeweler, is believed to have been born in New Hampshire. The History of Coles 
County, Illinois (Chicago, 1879), 659, lists “Dr. J. C. Hall, dentist,” among the 
texpayers of Charleston Township. The Hall family had moved to Charleston 
from Urbana, Ohio. “Grannie” was Horace’s maternal grandmother, Mrs. Arnold 
Greene (Sylvia Jewett) Sargent, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, who lived with the Dr. Jesse 
C. Hall family after her husband’s death.—Horace M. Hall to Joseph S. Hall, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1937- 

2Horace’s prospective employer was Samuel Ealy Johnson, Sr., the grandfather of 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the present majority leader of the United States Senate. Sam 
Johnson was born in Alabama in 1838, the tenth child of Jesse Johnson and Lucy 
Webb Barnett Johnson, who had lived in Georgia most of their lives and had moved 
to Texas in 1846. After his father’s death, Sam and his brother Tom entered the 
cattle business, pasturing their cattle in Gillespie County and driving them to 
Kansas markets. In the late 1850’s the brothers made their headquarters in what is 
present Johnson City, the first setthkement in that section—Booth Mooney, The 
Lyndon Johnson Story (New York, 1956), 17-20. Incidentally, Horace claimed a 
measure of credit for founding this town. See tootnote 24. 

Cattle were shipped to feeders in the Corn Belt, but the booming West was still 
hungry for stock cattle and did not spurn the rangy Longhorns.—Wayne Gard, The 
Chisholm Trail (Norman, 1954), 99. 

3Abilene was chosen as the market site for Texas cattle by the Illinois cattle 
dealer, Joseph Geiting McCoy. He built a shipping yard that would hold a thousand 
cattle, a three-story frame hotel called the Drover’s Cottage complete with a large 
livery stable, and other buildings. His cattle yards were capable of loading a train 
of forty cars in two hours. Between 1867 and 1871 Abilene became the chief ship- 
ping point for Texas cattle, and took on the appearance of a boom town. McCoy 
encountered opposition from Kansas cattlemen who feared Texas competition, and 
also, in 1868, the Texas fever caused much trouble, although heavy shipments con- 
tinued in 1869.—Jbid., 65-105. By 1871 Abilene’s welcome to the Texas drovers 


mine 
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start to Colorado with a herd. Do not worry about me and if you 
want to write do so soon as I may start at any moment with an “out- 
fit,”"> I saw a Mexican this morning who knows Charlie L the 
town is full of them they call them “Greasers’’® here, Well I must 
close now Good Bye 


From Your Own 
H 


ABILENE Kns Sun. Nov. 5 [1871] 


Dear Ma & Pa 

Now as I have a good chance to write, I will improve it, and let 
you know some-thing of the place the country etc etc. 

I am in Johnsons camp now, out at the cattle pens and I am writ- 
ing on the bread board in the smoke of the fire, a fellow cant get 
out of the fire to day for the wind blows in every direction, so I 
had to put on an extra shirt this morning for the winds cut a fellow 
through & through The boys have sold alli of their cattle and to 
morrow they will commence “outfitting,” and then go to Texas; hands 


was cooling as local people resented the vice and crime brought in by the cattle- 
men.—I/bid., 161. 

“. .. All of the railroad companies east of the Mississippi engaged in a fierce war 
of competition for the carrying of livestock freights. . . . Hence it was not uncom- 
mon for a drover to realize a profit of fifteen to twenty-five dollars per head on his 
herd.”—Joseph G. McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and 
Southwest (Washington, D. C., 1932) , 225. The average herd in the northern drive 
was composed of about 2,500 cattle; the drovers’ profits could be tremendous.— 
Ibid., 149-150. It will be noted in Horace’s next letter that “The Johnson boys 
have brought up 25 herds this season the smallest of which was 1500.” 

4Many herds were sent to northern regions, including Colorado, for fattening. 
“Herders on the Northern ranges of Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana, were willing to purchase Texas cattle, which they fattened in the bracing 
climate of the upper Missouri Valley. There were some cattlemen who maintained 
a ranch in Texas for breeding and grazing . . . and another in the Northwest for 
‘finishing’ stock. Another important feeding area was the corn belt, through Iowa, 
Northern Missouri, Illinois and Indiana.”—Edwin C. McReynolds, Oklahoma: A 
History of the Sooner State (Norman, 1954), 253. 

5In Mitford M. Mathews (ed.), Dictionary of Americanisms (Chicago, 1951), 
1174, an outfit in this sense is defined as “A group of cowboys, together with the 
horses, teams, wagons, etc., used by them in range work.” Hall’s use of the term 
antedates the earliest entry in this dictionary by five years. 

Only the abler, dependable men went along with the herds, and the abstemious 
life on the trail carried a “promise of hilarious celebration at Abilene or some other 
live town after the cattle were sold.” The trail crew was run by a drover or trail 
boss, and 3,000 cattle would usually be accompanied by “twelve to eighteen cow 
herds, forty to eighty horses, a cook who drove the chuck wagon, and a wrangler 
who looked after the spare horses.” Each hand took along at least two to five 
horses.—Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 106-108. 

6This is one of the early known uses of this derogatory term.—See Mathews (ed.) , 
Dictionary of Americanisms, 739. 
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here get from $30 to $100 a month and board. You cannot imagine 
how many cattle are shipped from here about 100 cars a day and 
they say that this is the dullest season of the year. The say along in 
June they ship day and night. The Johnson boys have brought up 
25 herds this season the smallest of which was 1500.7 Captain King 
is the biggest cattle man that comes here I guess, he was in the rebel 
army,* I talked with him several times and he gave Bill and me a 
good deal of encouragement he told us Texas was the place for us, 
he would have took us down but was going down by water and the 
fare would have been $60.00.’ It has not cost us much since we have 
been here about $2.50, and Charlie made $4.50 plastering a house. 
They say no more cattle shall be brought to Abilene next year 
and if so the cattle market will be at Newton, 60 miles south of 
here,?? then there would be a good opening for you Pa for you cant 
imagine what prices they charge for every thing, about double what 


7The spring of 1871 found twice as many cattle on the Chisholm Trail as in the 
preceding record year—four times as many as in 1869.” In fact, 1871 appears to be 
the year of the largest drive on record.—Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 149-150. 
“Estimates of the year’s drive ran as high as 700,000 head, though 600,000 was the 
generally accepted figure.” The Saline County Journal, on July 20, 1871, said: 
“There are not only cattle ‘on a thousand hills’ but a thousand cattle on one and 
every hill.”—Jbid., 157. 

The “Johnson boys” were Sam and Tom, above-mentioned (see footnote 2). An 
R. J. (Dick) Johnson is mentioned in the letter of November 5, 1871, and others. 

8Horace’s meeting with this famous river boatman and rancher is noteworthy. 
Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1928-1937), X, 397-398. 
Richard King, born in New York state in 1825, ran away from home as a boy and 
went to Mobile, Alabama, where he learned to pilot river boats. There he met 
Captain Mifflin Kenedy, who took him to Texas to help the United States with 
river boat piloting during the Mexican War. For these services King was awarded a 
captaincy. In 1852 he bought the Santa Gertrudis tract, maintaining it despite 
Indian attacks, and later enlarged it to a half million acres, with livestock num- 
bering 100,000 cattle, 20,000 sheep, and 10,000 horses. During the Civil War, King 
and Kenedy built and operated steamboats on the Rio Grande. Thousands of 
King’s cattle were driven to Kansas markets and northern ranges. He died in 1885. 
See also Tom Lea, The King Ranch (2 vols.; Boston, 1957) . 

®Considering Captain King’s long experience at navigation, it would have been 
natural for him to return to Texas by a water route. The trail drivers returning to 
Texas from Kansas could take the railroad to St. Louis and proceed thence by 
water. This would of course be via the Mississippi River to some Gulf port.— 
Everett Dick, ““The Long Drive,” Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
XVII (1926-1928) , 67. By 1882 cowboys returning from the northern drive could 
travel as far as San Antonio by rail.—/bid., 7o. 

10After Abilene began to repudiate the Texas drovers, the cattle business slack- 
ened: “.. Both the Texans and those who preyed on them began to pull out of 
Abilene.” The unsavory parts of the population departed to Newton and other 
towns. The move was made possible by the extension of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
which was reaching southwest across the Kansas prairies. “By mid-August [of 1871], 
Newton had an estimated twelve hundred to fifteen hundred inhabitants and was 
being called the wickedest town in Kansas.”—Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 177, 158. 
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they charge in Ill. There are three dentists here, none of them got 
enough instruments to do any thing with and g or 4 silversmiths with 
two or three screw drivers etc—none of them know anything about it. 
I will watch Newton and tell you all about it. We go back by the 
way of Baxter Springs & will start about Wens—.'! I must close 
good bye I will write soon & If you want to write direct to Baxter 
Springs Kans, & have Billy tell the boys to do same, I could have 
traded my watch for a pony to day but I dont need it 

Good Bye 

Hop 


Tell Wag & Sib that they have pet buffaloes & Antelope and deer 
& Jack rabbits here and be good children cause I say so‘? 
Good Bye 


Fr Gipson 
InpDIAN Ty Nov 25 [1871] 


Dear Ma 

Arrived here today a week out from Baxter Spr & we will have to 
wait a day for the steamer to take us across the Ark, there are so 
many wagons ahead of us that we have to wait for our turn, so I 
thought I would improve my time & drop a line or so. We have for 
the last week we have been passing through a beautiful, country 
even where the grass is brown and trees are bare though I do not 
think the soil is as good as Ills. People say that in a year or so that 
this country will be sectionized and then is when I want to buy land,'* 


11The “Johnson boys” and their hands were taking the Texas Road or East 
Shawnee Trail. The Texas Road followed the Neosho River from near its head- 
waters to the vicinity of Baxter Springs, Kansas, then proceeded along the Grand 
River to a ferry crossing of the Arkansas River at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. 
From there the trail led to a ferry on the Red River, near Sherman, Texas, and 
then on to central and southern Texas. In his first letter from Texas, five months 
later, Horace mentions that Will Denman wrote a letter home from Anderson 
County, possibly on the trip south. 

For the various routes and trails, see map in Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 77; also, 
Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942), 178-179, and the map 
opposite 370; and Everett Dick, “The Long Drive,” Collections of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, XVI (1926-1928) , 69-70. 

Around Baxter Springs there was fine pasture land. This town became quite 
active in bidding for cattle in 1870 and “quickly took on the aspects of a boom 
town,” though most of the big herds “were pointed up the Chisholm Trail toward 
Abilene.”—Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 142. 

12Sib was Horace’s sister, Sylvia, who later, as Mrs. Sylvia Hall Perry, became a 
concert singer. 

13Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, 183, tells of the belief that Indian Territory 
would be opened for white settlement and describes early white encroachments 
upon Indian lands. Rumors of the opening of the lands for settlement were appar- 
er.tly deliberately spread by the railroad. 
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it resembles the land in Ohio, high hills wooded with rich valleys 
with tall grass over a horses back, it must be a beautiful country in 
summer The day after I left Baxter there came a heavy snow storm 
and now the roads are awful bad, it will take 20 days to finish the 
trip, Direct next to Sherman, Grayson Co Texas.'* I am the hero of 
our camp. I shot a deer yesterday. Riding out with Mrs Johnson some 
8 mi in advance of the train, we came up with a train of folks from 
Iowa, and was talking to the men when we saw a deer coming, pur- 
sued by two men on horses.'* I was riding a two hundred dollar race 
pony of Dick’s, and as soon as I saw the deer, I borrowed a revolver 
of the Iowa man & set out after the deer.1* my pony was fresh & fast 
& I could not hold him, he jumped two creeks with me but I stuck, 
and in about a mile came up with him (a big buck) & give him a 
shot in the rear & my pony was going so fast that the bucks horns 
branded my side & then I gave him a shot in the fore leg and broke 
it, he went out & laid down. I went to approach him & then he 
charged on me, but the pony got out of the road & then I chased him 
again into a swamp like and give him a shot in the side & killed him, 
the two Indians took the hide & give me all the meat & I gave the 
man some that lent me the revolver & then I went to strap the four 
quarters on behind the saddle & the pony kicked up & kicked my hat 
off, how is that for high,’ & had to chase him 2 miles or more & when 
I got back the buzzards had eat up all my meat but the quarters 
which I had hid & then I put the meat on behind & come up with 
the train, had dinner and Dick had eat so much venison that it “went 


14The trip from Abilene to Fort Gibson took twenty days, and Horace thought 
that sixteen more days would be needed to complete the trip to central Texas. This 
would mean in all about five wecks on the trail, and an average progress of about 
seventeen or eighteen miles a day for the six hundred mile journey. The outfit 
undoubtedly had a chuck wagon and wagons carrying supplies and equipment. 

For a first-hand account of cattle and boat crossings of tie Red River at Colbert’s 
Ferry, near Sherman, see the narrative of John Malcolm, a ferryman.—Mattie Davis 
Lucas and Mita Holsapple Hall, A History of Grayson County, Texas (Sherman, 
1936) , 146-152. 

15If the Mrs. Johnson mentioned was Sam’s wife, as seems likely, she was born 
Eliza Bunton, daughter of Robert Holmes Bunton and Jane MacIntosh Bunton, 
and a niece of John Wheeler Bunton, signer of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the Republic of Texas and delegate to the Re- 
public’s first Congress. She was married to Sam Ealy Johnson, Sr., in 1867.—Mooney, 
The Lyndon Johnson Story, 20. 

16The racing pony belonged to Dick Johnson, who was probably a son of Sam or 
Tom, or possibly their brother. 

17It was apparently an old Texas custom for the horse to kick his rider’s hat off. 
The cowboy’s horse until about 1850 came by way of Mexico, “did not weigh over 
six hundred pounds, but could run all day and then feel foxy enough to kick the 
hat off his rider at night.”—Everett Dick, ‘““The Long Drive,” Collections of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, XVII (1926-1928), 53. 
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back on him.” I must close. Am in good health & spirits & am never 
going back home again to live. You bet deer hunting is fun 
Good Bye 
Horace 


JoHNsons RANCHE Bianco co Tex April 25th 1872 
Dear Fovks 
As I have not written home for some time, I will just drop you a line. 
Five months ago to-day I wrote you a letter from Ft. Gibson I. N. 
although I have commenced several letters I have never sent one 
home yet. Will wrote a letter from Anderson co. and I think I sent 
a few words but am not sure. We have been gathering cattle for the 
past month and now they have two herds about ready to start. Mr 
Miller will carry the first herd, and Jim Stone the next, I dont know 
as I will go to Kansas but may be stay here and help Dick Johnson 
raise stock!’ This is a beautiful country through here: mountains, 
clear rocky streams, live oaks, mesquite, with rich valleys & bottom 
lands for farming & mountains for stock, abondance of game & Indians 
once a year. Blanco city is the county seat, a store, and black smith 
shop, I got a letter from Ralph dated Mar 19th & lots of Mail at 
Austin in December, corn is up and been plowed through twice, 
wheat is almost ready to cut I have not been homesick since I left 
home & never with out money, freinds & credit, the least wages I 
have received is 30.00 gold as they use nothing else I must close 
Love to all 
From Your Son 
Horace HALL 


AusTIN Tex July 6 72 

DEAR FOLKS 

I am now at Austin, just returning from the herd which I left at 
Georgetown some thirty miles north of here and have some sixty 
miles travel west yet to the ranche in Blanco co. And now while I am 
here in Austin doing some little business for Mr Johnson I will drop 
you a few lines, to relieve you from all anxiety. This is probably 
the last herd they will send this year and is carried by Mr Louis a 
Lawyer from Fredericksburg in Gillespie co whom is interested in the 


18It is not known whether Horace went to Kansas with a herd, although in his 
letter of June 26, 1873, he says: “...Have been on a big beef drive with Pike, 
Rabb. ...” 

J. Frank Dobie, A Vaquero of the Brush Country (Dallas, 1929), go, says: “For 
a quarter of a century—as long as trail driving lasted—it was the ambition of every 
ranch bov in Texas to go up the trail to Kansas. It was also the ambition of thou- 
sands of boys in Massachusetts and elsewhere, and many of them obeyed Horace 
Greeley’s advice in order to realize their ambition.” 
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cattle, I will not go to Kansas this year but will remain here and go 
next year and try to spend the 4th with you, Well I am on the jump 
& will have to close. Write and Direct to Blanco City and all write 
and send in one envelope so that I can answer all at once Well 1 


must close, love to all Good Bye 


From your affectionate son and brother 
HORACE 


P. S Will Denman went to Kansas, with Hustons’ herd a month ago 
he is going home this fall & study Medicine Good Bye I will write 
you a long letter soon Hop 


WILLIAMSON CREEK TEX July 22 1872 
DEAR MA 

I dropped you a few lines when I was at Austin, some three weeks 
ago, promising at the same time to write, and now I will at least try. 
I wrote a letter to Aunt Martha at the same time giving her a de- 
scription of the country, people, state of things etc. etc. of Texas.?° 
I do not think that she would succeed in Texas as a Teacher, and I 
know that she would not like it in Marlin. If she could only see the 
squalid poverty of niggers and poor whites I know that would settle 
the question, but go into the place itself the old rattle trap appear- 
ance of every thing and abundance of grog shops, would finish it and 
she would say “no Marlin for me”, but since I was there Marlin has 
a railroad, and may be quite a business place by this time, but if she 
is doing well I would advise her to stay. 

Since I wrote you last May, I have moved am now with Mr John- 
son building a stock ranch at the mouth of Williamson on the 
Williamson tract of (1280) twelve hundred & eighty acres, I will 
make you out a kind of a map so that you can have an idea of the 
country, round about here?® yesterday I was at “preaching” at an 
arbor?! on Rocky creek, some of the feminines “got happy”, put 


19Aunt Martha, younger sister of Horace’s mother, was Mrs. Martha Sargent 
Ingerton. She refused to take her nephew's advice and came to Marlin, Falls 
County, after all. Here she taught school for a time and then went to Amarillo, 
where she became a postmistress. Her son, W. H. Ingerton, is said to have acquired 
a large cattle ranch near Amarillo.—Horace M. Hall to Joseph S. Hall, November 
17, 1941. 

20At the end of this letter Horace sketched a rough map of the river system be- 
tween Austin and Fredericksburg, showing three Johnson ranches on or near the 
Pedernales River: Johnson’s Ranch (Sam Johnson’s?) on the lower Pedernales, g6o 
acres; “our ranch,” that is, the R. J. Johnson Ranch at the mouth of Williamson 
Creek, 1,280 acres; and, a short distance west of this, Tom Johnson’s Horse Ranch, 
720 acres. See the map herewith. 

21$uch “preachings” at “arbors” were apparently similar to the old frontier 
camp meetings, although this one lacked the more drastic emotional phenomena 
like the “jerks” typical of the early meetings. 
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“old Satan” aside and “was bound to see Jesus” at least I took their 
word for it “for they just knew they were going up there” Pete Dellee 
went with me and we come home to Supper and then we all of us 
went Mr Johnson & Melissa & Dick & Jim went in the spring wagon 
& Pete and I rode on in front Mrs Johnson says, now boys dont go 
out of sight of the wagon, for you know what the Indians done “last 
Moon” and they may try the same thing over. They come in here 
last Month & stole between 250 & 300 head of horses and killed & 
stole 2 or three persons, but soon several companies of Rangers were 
organized & they have been scouting the country every since.*? 

It has been so hot that we can do nothing working with the stock 
for the flies blow where ever blood is drawn & so Mr Johnson is Trying 
to get things all fixed up by cool weather so that we can begin work 
we only work a few hours in the cool part of the day & keep the 
niggers chopping & hewing all the time. I am having a real nice time 
and dont care about going home only I would just like to make a 
“flying visit” & be right back here soon, Well I must close, dont 
write oftener than once in two weeks as too many letters are worse 
than none. Love to all 

Good Bye 
From your affectionate Son 
HORACE 

P. S Some one sent a red hot Radical paper down here to me & If 
I knew who it was I would ride clear up there to shoot him I should 
think that anyone without any forethought at all would have better 
sense than to send any missive, but what was highly in favor of 
Horace Greely as president for 72 and who ever done it done it in 
hatred*® H. M 


22See Horace’s letter of November 13, 1872, for mention of the Comanches. These 
were the chief offending Indians, although the Kiowa and other Plains tribes were 
also frequent and unwelcome visitors.—Wilbur S$. Nye, Carbine and Lance: The 
Story of Old Fort Sill (Norman, 1937), igo-191. Colonel Ranald Slidell Mackenzie, 
Fourth Cavalry, wrote to General William T. Sherman in the fall of 1871: “The 
Indians who depredate in ‘Texas west of the Guadalupe River all come from two 
points, the head of the Brazos, or thereabouts, or the Reserve. They are generally 
Comanches and Kiowas, and those from the Reserve are mixed up with the bands 
on the edge of the Staked Plains in their depredations.” 

Cf. also the dramatic description of the Comanches by Paul I. Wellman, The 
Trampling Herd: The Story of the Cattle Range (New York, 1939), 40-43. “It was 
not until the early ranchers encountered the Comanches, that numerous, lethal, wily 
race, on the interior plains of Texas, that they learned what Indian trouble 
really was.” 

23The presidential contest of 1872 was intensified and confused by party splits, 
rancor over “radical” Reconstruction practices, malfeasances of Grant, unsolved 
economic problems, the depleted and disorganized condition of the South, and 
so on. Greeley (nominated by both the Liberal Republicans and Democrats) had 
visited Texas in May, 1871. Election feeling was, of course, high in Texas because 
of Carpetbag misrule, the radical Republican governor, the degrading conditions 
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[MAP] 


When you write direct in care of R. J. Johnson & not to Johnsons 
Ranch 


WILLIAMSON Cr. TEx Aug 1st 72 
Dear PA 
Received a short letter from you & Ma & will now answer, I am 
getting along best in the world only it is so hot that we cant do any 
kind of manual labor, but the hottest of the weather is over and in two 
weeks we expect to begin driving beeves to Austin and San Antonio 
and then I will buy me three good ponies as they will be cheap and 
all danger from Indians over, but Mr. Johnson is talking of putting 
up a store over at the crossing of the Austin stage road on Williamson 
and if he does he says he wants me to get a post office here and take 
the store and if he does I wont drive cattle** But I must close for I 
am short of news, only be sure who ever sends those Plaindealers to 
not send any more but send the liveliest Democrat papers that you 
can find instead** For times are loose in Blanco over the river at 
the Round Mountain six men were found hanging to one tree, and 
one of them the preachers son** I will close so good bye. 
From Your Son HorAcE 


DEAR LITTLE SyLviA & CLARENCE 

I suppose you would like to hear from your big brother Hod who 
has been gone so long. We live in sight of a big creek and the Perdi- 
nelis river*? and I have been fishing all morning & caught a big trout 
which weighed some six or seven pounds and three catfish about the 
same size. And now I must tell you about my lassoo. I suppose you 


for readmission of Texas to the Union, the Ku Klux Klan Act, and so on.—Henry 
L. Stoddard, Horace Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader (New York, 1946), 297-298, 
305-313; Candace Stone, Dana and The Sun (New York, 1938), 66-73; and Edwin 
Emery and Henry L. Smith, The Press and America (New York, 1954), 319, 321. 

24Handbook of Texas (2 vols.; Austin, 1952), I, 918. Johnson City, established in 
1878-1879 and named for the pioneer Johnson families, became the county seat in 
1891. In a letter dated October 2, 1936, Horace expected to revisit Johnson City, 
“which [he wrote] I founded along with ... one Dick Johnson.”—Horace M. Hall 
to Joseph S. Hall. 

25Charleston, Illinois, as probably a number of other towns, apparently had a 
local newspaper called the Plain Dealer at this time. 

26There is scant evidence of Klan activity in Texas during the E. J. Davis admin- 
istration. ... On June 8, 1870, the Daily State Journal, a radical Republican paper, 
reported that a Klan parade had been held at McKinney, and in July, 1871, the 
same paper reported that masked men had beaten a white teacher of a colored 
school in Bastrop County, but the Bastrop grand jury found no proof of existence 
of the Klan.”—Handbook of Texas, I, 974. 


27For Pedernales. 
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dont know what one is, well it is a rope made out of rawhide some 
forty feet long and plaited sometimes four six or eight plait. Well 
I went out and killed a red yearling which did not have a white spot 
on it for the hide must not be spotted or the lassoo will break. Well 
I skinned my yearling cured the hide and cut out the strans the 
string was about five hundred feet long when it was cut out and 
almost as large as a clothes line and I put it down in the river to 
soak so that I could stretch it and scrape the hair off. Well I went 
up to the house and came down again in about an hour and there 
was a little steer chewing at the stings, soon as he saw me he ran off 
and I called the dogs and put on him, the dogs caught him and he 
had swallowed all of that rawhide but about a hundred feet I got 
hold of that and rapped it around a tree, and the steer run and 
bawled and at last the rawhide began to come out of his mouth, 
he ran or jumpted around till the whole four hundred feet came out 
of his ———— Well I will close and would like to hear from you soon 


Good Bye from your brother 
Hop 


WILLIAMSON Aug 8 1872 

PA 

It is Sunday and thought I would write a few lines to pass away 
the time have just got through bathing in the Perdinelis. It is still 
very hot and dont pretend to work much but a slight change can be 
percieved in the weather and it will soon be cool enough to kill the 
worms in the stock. I was not particular about your giving my address 
to Owens, but no difference, I answered his letter with one which I 
think he will remain with in Kansas I think he will live and die up 
there someplace, he never would succeed in Texas You spoke about 
a pin in one of your letters, My address is at Blanco city and will try 
and do honor to it if you send it, also send Pomeroys Democrat, 
Texas New Yorker and such like?®> Am well & hearty 

Goodbye 


From Your Son 
HorRACE 


28For an account of the colorful career of Marcus Mills Pomeroy (1833-1896), 
publisher of the New York Democrat and other newspapers, see Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, XV, 53-54: “Pomeroy’s journalism was sensational, intensely per- 
sonal, and independent. ... It gained national notoriety. He was essentially a 
Jeffersonian Democrat at heart and was ever a belligerent champion for the people, 
particularly ‘the underdog.’ ” 

The Texas New Yorker, published monthly in New York by George H. Sweet 
during the 1870's, was designed for emigrant and Texas consumption.—Handbook 
of Texas, Il, 752. 
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MovutH oF WILLIAMSON Nov 13th 1872 
DEAR BROTHER BILL*® 
I expect you are like the famous Thomas cat could not lick milk 
&c and what was more could not m--e--o--w so sign says if a letter is 
a sign, but you cannot be blamed much as I have heard from you 
and dont know as you have heard from me. Well I am still out in 
the mountains running wild beeves*® and ripping around generaly, 
and am bigger than your Pa ever will be, but I am going to join 
the Texas Rangers will be out a year, going right out where the 
Commanchee dwells not to make a war treaty neither.*t And have 
just put a Seventy Four Dollar and Ten cents $74.10 outfit of clothes 
in my trunk for the purpouse.*? Tell Ma I recieved her picture and 
letter and am proud of both, will be honest & upright as a town clock 
good as I know how to be, will have honor if nothing else, and maybe 
something else “along side’’. I will close this poor excuse and Bid You 
Farewell 
From Your Affectounate brother Hod 


Love & best wishes to you all, and all enquirring friends, and do not 
write till you hear from me again which will be soon I assure you 


Horace M 


WILLOow CREEK GILLESPIE Co Tex June 26th 1873 

DEAR FATHER 
It has been some time since I wrote home, but now I am at liesure 
I will drop you all a few lines. I have been getting plenty of papers, 
and am sorry I have not been able to reply, have been on a big beef 


2°Bill, Hod’s brother, was William Hubbard Hall, who was born in Tallahassee, 
Florida, in 1856 and was named after the editor of the Bellefontaine (Ohio) 
Gazette. This editor was the author of a poem, “The Vale of Dead River,” which 
Horace prized.—Horace Hall to Joseph S. Hall, February 17, 1937. Dr. Jesse C. Hall 
and his family lived in the South for four years, two in Warrenton, Mississippi, and 
two in Tallahassee, Florida—Undated Memoir of Horace M. Hall. 

30 This is the first known recorded use of run in the sense of grazing, ranging, or 
gathering cattle, far antedating the 1907 entry in the Dictionary of Americanisms, 
1431. Horace uses the term again in his letter of November 17, 1873: “ ... I 
have all Johnsons brands to run ....” Cf. Dobie, A Vaquero of the Brush Country, 
1g: “When we gathered cattle, we said that we were on a ‘cow hunt,’ a ‘cow work,’ 
a ‘work,’ or a ‘cow drive,’ or maybe we said we were out ‘running cattle.’ ” 

31At the age of eighteen Horace was a little young to be a Ranger. “That ~~ 
the ranger boys told me that in order to enlist I must be twenty-one years old. 
—Ibid., 86. 

32“In addition to paying the forty dollars [monthly wages], the state furnished 
a carbine to each ranger, ammunition, and rations for himself and mount. The 
ranger furnished his own mount, his own six-shooter, and his own clothing. ... 
Most of the rangers wore the boots and hats appropriate to cowboys. Most of them 
had been cowboys.”—IJbid. 
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drive** with Pike, Rabb** and hardly have had time to get a change 
of clothing but now the season is over, and I am living with a man 
from Iowa, by name Mr Simmons.** I have traveled considerable and 
been with a heap of differently turned people, but these best most 
generous people I have met since I left you all at home, and I expect 
tc make my home here for some time and if you want to it would 
please us all to recieve plenty of good reading matter and I will try 
and write you plenty of letters in return give you a description of 
the country around, about &c&c. Mr Simmons bought him a small 
tract of land up here 466 acres and I quit when the cattle was gath- 
ered and come up here to help him build. Day before yesterday we 
were in the clearing cutting house logs, and I awkward as usual let the 
ax slide into my shin immediately below where I cut myself with the 
corn cutter, clear through a thick pair of cow hide boots, corduroy 
breeches, into my shin just above the joint could see all the leaders 
very plainly. but I can hobble about and trust I will be about 
my business in a few days, Willow creek is a tributary of North 
Grape which is the same to the Perdinalis and our camp is about 
20 miles N. W. of William Jacobs at the mouth of Williamson 
and is a better country for stock raising on account, it will not 
be settled up for many a year. As soon as we get a good log house 
up Mr Simmons and I are going over in Burnet co to gather a 
stock of cattle he has over there MD and then we will put in a field 
of 8 or 10 acres and then we will be ready to go to raising hogs, 
which fatten on the “‘mass’’** and are ready sale for the gold, I am 
doing well healthy and making and saving a little and will probably 
settle down here as I am steady and satisfied. If you would like to 
move out here I will look up a good location, and I am satisfied you 
can make money and save, have good health, and build up a good 
home for your old age. If you would study medicine and surgery a 
little more, and have an office at Frediericksburg 12 miles distant, this 


33The term cattle drive appears in the Dictionary of Americanisms, 285, but not 
the more colloquial beef drive. Beef driver is entered, however; see under beef, b (4). 

34The Rabb family, who came from Pennsylvania early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, became well known in Texas. See Handbook of Texas, Il, 427-428; also the 
index in Dobie, A Vaquero of the Brush Country. 

35Horace was currently assisting another man (a Mr. Simmons) and contem- 
plated acquiring a ranch of his own. But, as the letter of November 17, 1873, 
shows, he still worked for one of the Johnsons. 

36For mast: that is, nuts and acorns. “Most of the Texas hogs at that time were 
razorbacks. They ran wild like the longhorns, and the woods were full of them. 
Every landholder had a claim on the hogs that ranged on his land. ... A few men 
made the raising, capturing, and selling of hogs a business, but ranch people gen- 
erally paid the razorbacks little attention except in winter time, when the animals 
would be as fat on acorns as they were capable of getting.”—Dobie, A Vaquero 
of the Brush Country, 30. 
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country is sadly in need of a good Phisician Surgeon & Dentist and 
you can make plenty of money if you feel so inclined, while Billie 
and my self could tend to a big stock of hogs, which cost $5.00 for 
sow and pigs and barrows find ready sale from $10.00 to $18.00 in 
specie. ‘This season has been mighty pleasant plenty of rain, cool days, 
more so than where you live, grass knee high fat cattle and horses as 
their hide will hold them. Dan Moore a horse raiser lives a mile 
above here owns the ID & T5 brands** gathers goo head and along 
with ourselves are the only settlers on the creek are mighty good 
generous people. If you are not doing well I would advise you to sell 
to the best advantage move out here as you can make and save with 
cut working your life out and if you want to go to raising hogs $150. 
or 200 is a big plenty of capital and I have several good horses and 
so you will not be at expe[n]se of buying And I will help you to 
build &c I wish you would all write and send me your pictures. And 
if you have that watch yet it would be mighty acceptable. Give my 
love and best wishes to all enquiring friends and Direct when you 
write to Horace Hall Fredericksburg I give that picture Ma sent me 
to Mrs Johnson to put in her album, and wish she would send me 
another. I will be at Austin in the course of two months and then I 
will send you the picture of Wild Hod of ‘Texas. Give my respects 
to Ralph and tell him to write and tell me all the news. Well I 
must close. 
Good Bye From Your Affectionate Son 
Horace M HaALt. 


WILLow Creek GILLEsPiIcE Co Tex. July 14th [1873] 

DeAR MOTHER 
Was over to Mr Jacobs on Williamson yesterday and received a 
Postal Card from Pa, this is the first word I have recieved from home 
for a long time with the exception of a letter from Oll. Ballard about 
a month since. I also recieved a few lines from Lou Lichten yesterday 
and answered it at Mr. Jacob’s, it is about eighteen or twenty miles 
over there and about eighteen to Fredericksburg which is S. W. from 
here, and Jacobs S. E. I cut my ankle about three weeks ago and it 
was healing up nicely and then I mounted a wild horse got throwed 
and burst all the healed places out, my foot and ankle all swelled up 
and turned purple and now it is doing very well I wash it frequently 
with Castile soap and keep a damp rag on it, Well I will have to close 


37The second of these two brands is the T 5 Connected, which is apparently a 
quite common brand. A Century of Texas Cattle Brands (Fort Worth, 1936), 23, 58, 
gives a selection of the representative or more interesting brands of most of the 
Texas counties and shows this brand for Bowie and Mills counties. Probably nothing 
less than a title search at the Blanco and Gillespie county seats would disclose 
anything of significance about the brands which Horace traced. 
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for a while as Mr Simmons and myself have to gather some milch cows 
and gentle them. 


Have just got back after a terrible ride and only penned one cow, of 
course the calf had to be roped and dragged in the pen or we could 
not have penned her, the cattle are wild in this country, I have seen 
them frequently run in a thick brake crouch down among the grass 
and brush, hiding to wait till you will pass and leave them,** I like 
this country very well and expect to make it my home, and wish you 
all would move out here, am sure you can do very well out here. I 
wrote a letter to Pa about two weeks since, but do not know whether 
he received it or not. Two nights be fore the full of this last moon the 
indians came in and stole a large herd of horses, got about forty odd 
head from Dan Moore, a horse raiser, lives a half mile above us on 
this creek. the scout of twenty trailed them a piece and a volunteer 
company followed them up on the Llano R. but could not overtake 
them. Ma if Pa has that watch yet I wish you would ask him to send 
it to me, but before you send it, write, and then I will tell you in 
whose care to send it Mr. Myer, a jeweler in F——g* or maybe direct 
to me, write at any rate. How are all the children I would like to see 
them mighty well, I would like to see their pictures. wish you would 
send them, I stiil have yours yet, you look mighty young and pretty. 
Well I must close as dinner is almost ready, Write soon and send me 
some papers. Direct to Fredericksburg 

Good Bye 
From Your Affectionate Son 
Horace*® 


38Dobie, A Vaquero of the Brush Country, 4-5, describes similar procedures in 
penning a cow. “‘Chousing’ [the wild cattle] was extremely hazardous. They were 

. cunning, and ready to fight anything that got in front of them. Most of them 
stayed in the brush all day and came out on the prairie to graze only at night.”— 
Ibid., 14. 

39Fredericksburg, county seat of Gillespie County, just west of Blanco County. See 
Texas: A Guide to the Lone Star State (New York, 1940) , 636: “Fredericksburg ... 
1,742 alt., 2,416 pop.), snug in a green valley rimmed about by evergreen hills, 
is a trim, clannish, thoroughly German town. ... The town retains an Old World 
flavor in architecture and in the tenacious devotion of the inhabitants to the Ger- 
man culture and folkways of the founders. ... The surrounding valleys ... were also 
settled by German immigrants. The German settlers came in 1846.” 

After many hardships, the colonists began to enjoy prosperity. The above source 
continues: ‘““The surrounding country was rich in fish and game. ... Fertile valleys 
were watered by 2bundant streams and the heavily wooded hills provided building 
stone. Thriftily the settlers laid the foundations tor the present prosperous region 
of sheep, goat and cattle raising, with small plots, intensively farmed, in narrow 


valleys.” 
See also Don H. Biggers, German Pioneers in Texas, Gillespie County Edition 


(Fredericksburg, 1925); Handbook of Texas, I, 684-685; Rudolph L. Biesele, The 
History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861 (Austin, 1930) . 
40This letter was enclosed in a small envelope addressed as follows: 
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Moores RANCHE WILLOW CREEK Nov 17th 1873" 

Monday Evening 
Dear Pa your letter of the 8th is before me and I will hasten to 
reply, so that in the morning we can start the letter to Fredericksburg 
by Johnnie [?], Mr Moores youngest son as the mail leaves town 
‘luesdays tor Austin it takes just three weeks for a letter to go to you 
and answer return, I| recieved a letter trom Ralph last Saturday he 
wants to come out here dreadful bad.** 1 believe Ralph would do well 
in this country for you know he never was afraid of work and awful 
accomodating among strangers, working himself into the good graces 
of the “big bugs” and “sich” like, 1 wish Billie and Ralph either one 
would come so that we could start us a little house of our own, and I 
have rambled about just enough to know that a young man can have 
nothing much till he settles himself in mind as well as body, now there 
is lots of nice good preemtions that are just waiting for young men 
without families to settle, now right over here this side of the En- 
chanted Rock** is a good bottom of about go odd acres covered with 
the best of building timber in the center of the best hog range in the 
state, and one of the best springs in this country, and will make any 
one rich that will take it up work and raise hogs, to be sure there is 
some danger to be encoundered by indians, but two men armed with 
Winchester rifles and Smith & Wesson cartridge shooting revolvers could 
resist an awtul party and the indians never molest any one unless they 


Mrs. Dr. J. C. Hall, 
Charleston 
Illinois 
The postmark reads (as far as legible): “Fredricksburg [sic] Jul 15.” The postage 
stamp had been removed. 

41Heorace was living at the Dan Moore Ranch, but was apparently stil! “running 
cattle” for one of the Johnsons. In a letter written late in life, Horace wrote that 
he taught school at this ranch.—Horace M. Hall to Joseph S. Hall, October 2, 1936. 

42Ralph, Horace’s cousin on his mother’s side, lived in the Dr. Jesse Hall house- 
hold and died there as a youth. 

43See Biggers, German Pioneers in Texas, 110-111: “The Enchanted Rock, about 
twenty-two miles north of Fredericksburg, is one of the natural wonders of the 
United States. It is a great globe-shaped, solid granite formation, the base of which 
covers more than a section of land. It is several hundred feet from the base to the 
top. The slope from the base to the top is so gradual that it is easily climbed, 
except along parts of the north side where there are a number of rough places and 
perpendicular bluffs. Along the north side are a number of great fissures and 
caves.” 

According to the Handbook of Texas, I, 566-567, “The Enchanted Rock was so 
named because of the belief of the Comanche Indians that the mountain was 
enchanted or haunted. Their belief was based on sounds which are often heard 
near the site especially at night. The sounds are caused by the contracting of the 
stone in the cool night following a hot day, but the Indians credited the rock with 
having a spirit and offered sacrifices, hoping for successful raids on white settle- 
ments.” 
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begin the fight first, all they are after is horses, and persons living in 
such a place would have to keep two good ponies up and feed them 
which is a plenty if they are properly cared for, then they would be 
in no comparative danger either of your horses or your own wool. 
The Moss have several ranches over there they keep none [?] of their 
stock up, of course the indians get a good many of their horses, and 
still they make money," all the Germans mostly in this country are 
rich from the fact that they are constant workers, raising wheat is their 
chief employment, and waggoning through the Spring and Summer 
months when the grass is good and roads likewise. The nearest neigh- 
bors to the Enchanted Rock spring is old man Riley a native of Coles 
co on the site of the city of Charleston,*® has sons grown and nearly 
all of his children are well off, the next is his son Crockett, and near 
our ranche here on Willow** “Wont I jump up and holler” when that 
watch comes a good one too, I will take the best of care of it, and keep 


44If the faded writing is legible here, Horace was rather harsh with the Moss 
family. The Mosses, of German descent, possessed large holdings of land and cattle 
in Llano County north of Gillespie County. 

In John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas (Austin, [?]), 442-444, 
two brothers, James R. Moss and C. T. Moss, are the subjects of brief biographies. 
James was born in Fayette County in 1843 and C. T. in Travis County in 1845, 
and both served in the Confederate Army. Of James it is said, “He is one of the 
eldest stockmen of Llano County and has been one of the most successful. He has 
a ranch of about 9,000 acres located in the southern part of Llano County.” C. T. 
and A. F. Moss formed a firm which “is one of the largest and best known in 
West Central Texas, owning more than go,ooo acres of grazing land, lying in Llano 
and Gillespie Counties, in which is kept from 2,000 to 3,000 head of cattle the year 
round.” Another brother, William, was wounded in a pursuit of and a counter- 
attack upon the Comanches after a raid on August 4, 1873. (Horace in his letter 
of July 14, 1873, mentioned a raid in which “the Indians came in and stole a large 
herd of horses, got about forty odd head from Dan Moore,” and an unsuccessful 
pursuit up the Llano River.) 

There is mention of the Moss family also in Biggers, German Pioneers in Texas, 
164: “The old Moss ranch was really in Llano County, just north of the Enchanted 
Rock. Every one of these old ranches has its pioneer and Indian time history.” 

45It is of interest that this Riley hailed from Horace’s home town, Charleston, 
Mlinois. 

46Biggers, German Pioneers in Texas, 164, says of the James Riley family: ‘“The 
old Riley home, built perhaps in 1855, is still standing, with no evidence of decay 
or dilapidation. It is a typical old-time home, built of logs, with two rooms, a broad 
hall between, a second story or loft, and has a porch running the entire length of 
the building. Near it stands the old smokehouse. In its day thousands of tons of 
buffalo and deer meat, pork and beef has been cured in [it], a reminder of the 
days when people ... drew most of their sustenance from the forest and wild 
herds.” This house has since passed to another owner; Crocket Riley, one of James’s 
sons, built a two-story rock house two miles to the west. According to this chronicler 
of Gillespie County, Crockett’s house became noted as a center of pioneer spirit and 
traditional hospitality. Crockett and Tom Shelley are said to have been among the 
first stockmen to drive herds of cattle from this part of Texas to California. 

No information is obtainable at this writing upon other men and families men- 
tioned in these letters. 
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it always, it is what I have needed for many a day. Had a jumping 
match Sunday and I got away with the whole crown either on the run 
and one jump or hop skip and jump. Mr Moore was next, and Mr. 
Lewis [?] boy from Illinois 16 years old and a little taller than I am, 
was nowhere have been tollerable stiff and sore all day but would not 
let them know it. Mr Moore says if the black of R [... ?] is active 
good feet and leader-like legs‘? to send him or bring him immediately 
and he will recompense you for your trouble, or if Billie or Ralph 
brings him he will pay them the same. I wish it was so Billie could 
come but I dare say you would be lost without him in the office. If 
you dont care about comeing turn him over to care charge etc of the 
body [?] old Ralph, and Mr. Moore says if him or Billie either one 
wants to come out they can board with him all winter and it shall not 
cost anything at all, but as soon as either ones comes I am going imme- 
diatly to establishing a ranche and raise hogs, but if you think you 
would like to look at Texas in winter, do come; Mr. Moore and all of 
us would be delighted to see you, and he wants a young stallion awful 
bad and if Ralph has enough money to come out I wish he would also. 
Give my love to Ma and the children and tell them I would write to 
them also but this is the last sheet of paper on the ranche. You ask 
in one of your letters if I have any cattle or hogs I have not from the 
fact I never have had no place to keep them, but have all Johnsons 
brands to run and get a third of thier increase or $1.00 per head for 
marking and branding. Whenever I am settled for good I can soon 
have plenty of cattle and hogs both I must close, answer by return 
mail and get the horse in the meantime Good by 
From Horace 


47That is, with the legs of a good leading or front horse in a team. William D. 
Whitney (ed.), Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia (g vols.; New York, 1902), under 
leader, 6, a: “One of the leading or front horses in a team of four or more, as 
distinguished from a wheeler, or one placed next the carriage.” 
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Che Ked River Boundary Controversy 


MONROE BILLINGTON 


LTHOUGH various phases of the Texas oil industry have been 
the subjects of innumerable books, articles, and pam- 
phlets, the Red River boundary controversy resulting 

from the discovery of oil in North Texas has received scant atten- 
tion. Only two articles on the subject have appeared in scholarly 
journals, and both of these, dealing with limited aspects of the 
dispute, were written before the struggle was finally settled.1 A 
controversial and colorful phase of the Texas oil development, the 
boundary struggle and its ultimate settlement is briefly sur- 
veyed here. 

When the fabulous Burkburnett oil boom began in 1918, the 
new field rapidly expanded northward to the Red River. By 1919 
several companies were exploring along the low banks of the 
river, on the dry bed, and in some instances actually in the stream 
itself.* Shortly after drilling in the area began, a dispute arose over 
the ownership of the river bed.* Texas assumed the land lay 
within her borders, but because of changes in the course of 
the stream, both Oklahoma and the United States government 
claimed ownership of the bed.* Under these circumstances Texas 
and Oklahoma granted their citizens the right to explore for oil, 
while several individuals took out placer mining rights from the 
federal government. Friction quickly developed as oil men rushed 
in to stake out claims and to sink wells in or near the river. 

Texas had an injunction issued against nearly sixty persons to 
halt boring in the river bed, while judges in district courts of 


1The geographical and geological phases are discussed by Isaiah Bowman, “An 
American Boundary Dispute: Decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
with Respect to the Texas-Oklahoma Boundary,” Geographical Review, XIII, 161- 
189. The legal complications are recorded by W. Clayton Carpenter, “The Red 
River Boundary Dispute,” American Journal of International Law, XIX, 517-529. 

2Wichita Fails Daily Times, August 12, 1919. 

3Jbid., August 11, 1919. 

4Ibid., August 18, 1919; November 8, 1919; January 26, 1920; Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman, January 21, 1919; March 18, 1919. 
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Oklahoma appointed receivers to protect Oklahoma citizens’ 
property in the disputed area. To support the orders of Texas 
courts, twenty-eight members of the Texas militia (‘‘all of them 
versed well in the gentle arts of six-shooting’’) were sent to the 
Big Bend of Red River region.’ Armed with high-powered rifles, 
tents, and supplies, the Rangers were prepared for a long vigil. 
Governor W. P. Hobby stated that he sent the Rangers into the 
area “‘to preserve law and order,” although their primary purpose 
was undoubtedly to protect Texas property.’ Oklahoma officials 
believed the Texans were there to take over the property of Okla- 
homa citizens, and a federal judge in Oklahoma issued an in- 
junction to restrain Texas officials and claimants from interfering 
with the property of Oklahoma companies.* With confusion over 
jurisdiction and law enforcement, serious armed conflict between 
rival aspirants for the oil and gas lands was imminent.® As condi- 
tions remained critical, additional armed men were sent to the 
area by the governor of Texas, the Rangers refusing to leave 
when a United States marshal ordered them out of the region.’ 
Under such conditions the controversy was taken into the courts, 
and the federal government as intervener joined Oklahoma, the 
plaintiff, against Texas, the defendant. 

The Supreme Court of the United States hastily ordered a gov- 
ernment receiver to supervise the disputed area until final deci- 
sions could be made."! When the receiver took charge in April, 
1920, the Texas Rangers were withdrawn and in their places a 
dozen armed guards were hired to police the area. Traveling in 
pairs as they patroled the land, these guards kept order in the 
receivership for over a year. The program to prevent crime proved 
successful. When criminal law was invoked occasionally it was 
generally in connection with stolen machinery and equipment, 
although a few persons were arrested for illegally manufacturing 


5Daily Times, August 17, 1919; August 22, 1919; November 9g, 1919. 

6Ibid., November g, 1919; January 24, 1920; Daily Oklahoman, January 25, 1920. 

7Daily Times, January 29, 1920. 

8Jbid., January 27, 1920; Daily Oklahoman, March 10, 1920; March 13, 1920. 

9Daily Times, January 28, 1920; Harlow’s Weekly (Oklahoma City), December 
23, 1922, p. 16. 

10Daily Times, March 10, 1920; Daily Oklahoman, March 13, 1920. 

11Daily Times, April 1, 1920; April 24, 1920; April 27, 1920; Daily Oklahoman, 
April 27, 1920. 
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intoxicating liquors. The receiver ordered out of the area all 
occupants who had no authorized connections with oil properties. 
As well as curtailing the activities of the undesirable and lawless 
elements, the receiver cared for the welfare of the people living 
within the area by providing for a school, by constructing roads, 
by improving sanitary conditions, and by eliminating fire haz- 
ards. In addition, the receiver drilled oil wells, operated the oil 
fields, and generally carried on the business of an oil producing 
company.** 

In the meantime, the Supreme Court was trying to settle one 
of the most complicated boundary controversies on record. The 
treaty signed by the United States and Spain in 1819 and ratified 
by the United States Senate in 1821 was ambiguous regarding the 
exact boundary line separating the territory of the two nations. 
The treaty provided that the boundary line dividing United 
States territory from Spanish possessions west of the Mississippi 
River was to follow the west bank of the Sabine, the south bank 
of the Arkansas, but “the course” of the Red River.’* This line 
also became the boundary between Mexico and the United States; 
it continued as the dividing line between the Republic of Texas 
and the United States; and it was recognized as the boundary of 
Texas when that state entered the Union." 

For years after Texas became a state, the middle of the river 
was generally assumed to be the exact dividing line between 
Oklahoma territory and Texas. But in the famous Greer County 
case of 1896, the Supreme Court ruled that the south bank of 
the main channel was the northern boundary of the Lone Star 
State.’ Contending that the Court in this decision inadvertently 
used the phrase “along the south bank,” Texas raised the bound- 
ary question again when the oil was found. The Court refused to 
reverse its earlier decision, however, and after several appeals the 
Court's last ruling rejecting the validity of the Texas claim was 
handed down in 1923."* 


12United States Reports, CCLII, 372; Carpenter, “Red River Boundary Dispute,” 
American Journal of International Law, XIX, 528. There was considerable opposi- 
tion to the activities of the receiver. See Daily Oklahoman, May 18, 1920; May 29, 


1920. 
13Richard Peters (ed.) , United States Statutes at Large (Boston, 1848) , VIII, 252ff. 


14]bid., 372, 511; ibid., IX, 108. 
15United States Reports, CLXII, 1. 
18] bid., 372; ibid., CCLVI, 70; ibid., CCLX, 606. 
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This did not mean that Oklahoma received the territory in 
dispute. Although Oklahoma established its ownership of the 
north half of the river by virtue of its riparian rights, the Court 
ruled that no part of the river between the two states was nav- 
igable; therefore, the title to the bed of the stream did not pass to 
the Sooner State on its admission to the Union.” The end result 
was that there existed a strip of United States public domain 
over five hundred miles long and from one-fourth to two miles 
wide lying within the state of Oklahoma. The oil producing land 
consisted of a forty-three-mile section of this narrow band. 

The 1923 Court decision not only designated the south bank 
of the river as the boundary between Texas and Oklahoma, it also 
established the “cut” of the south bank as the exact line of de- 
marcation. With every square foot of this section of the river 
potentially valuable oil land, $12,000,000 in royalties being paid 
cut of it by 1924, much attention was given to marking the pre- 
cise location of the river. This proved to be exceedingly difficult 
in view of the character of the Red River. Originating in the 
high plains of the Texas Panhandle, the Red River is shallow, 
sandy, and shifty. During dry weather cycles the river may dis- 
appear altogether in the upper reaches, and in years of excep- 
tional rainfall it is likely to alter its course considerably. With 
erosion, accretion, and avulsion constantly altering the river’s 
banks, the solution to the boundary problem became doubly 
difficult. 

Dealing with such a capricious stream, the Supreme Court 
studied state boundary markings on old maps and investigated 
the results of United States surveys. State officials were ques- 
tioned on the past exercise of criminal and civil jurisdiction along 
the river’s bank as the Court attempted to determine the owner- 
ship of various parts of the land. Records of taxation of prop- 
erty along the river were investigated, and the taxing of railway 
bridges and toll bridges over the river received attention. The 
ages of trees located in the river bottom were estimated; the struc- 
ture of sand dunes and soil along the flood plain was studied; the 


17O0klahoma argued that since the river was navigable at one time it was still 
navigable in the sense that it could be navigated, but the Court rejected the novel 
contention that a river might be navigable in law although not in fact.—Jbid., 
CCLVIII, 574. 
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locations of ancient river channels were estimated; the formation 
of islands was considered; and the frequency and volume of floods 
were reviewed.** Before the final settlement was made, much re- 
search had been done in the fields of history, physiography, plant 
ecology, hydrology, and law.*® Yet with all this evidence available, 
the commissioner appointed to survey, locate, and mark the exact 
boundary of the shifting ‘“‘cut” of the south bank had no easy job. 
After many years of work, however, the task was completed and 
the final decree of the Court as a result of the work of the com- 
missioner was made in 1930.”° 

When the Court decided against Oklahoma’s claim to the south- 
ern half of the river bed, it also ruled that this land had never 
been subject to location or acquisition under the mining and 
land laws of the nation. This decision resulted in the cancella- 
tion of the claims of many individuals who had explored the oil 
lands, since these persons had relied upon placer mining laws as 
they developed the area.** 

Many of the original placer miners had spent considerable 
sums of money in order to extract the oil from the ground, and 
when these individuals suffered losses as a result of the Court’s 
invalidation of the private claims, some of them petitioned the 
government for reimbursement. One of the most successful of 
these persons was Oklahoma State Senator Tom ‘Testerman, who 
asserted that he was the first explorer to go into the area, staking 
out a claim in December, 1918. Declaring that he brought oil to 
the surface in August, 1919, Testerman argued that he was the 
first to prove the existence of oil there.** He claimed that he had 
spent a total of $120,000 obtaining leases, buying equipment, and 
exploring for oil.?* Testerman requested the government to re- 


18Carpenter, “Red River Boundary Dispute,” American Journal of International 
Law, XIX, 521. 

19Bowman, “American Boundary Dispute,” Geographical Review, XIII, 163. 

20United States Reports, CCLXXXI, 109. See also ibid., CCLXXII, 21; ibid., 
CCLXXIII, 93. 

21[bid., CCLVIII, 574; Bowman, “American Boundary Dispute,” Geographical 
Review, XIII, 165; Daily Times, January 20, 1920; January 28, 1920; Daily Okla- 
homan, January 21, 1919. 

22The original controversy between Oklahoma and Texas centered around Tester- 
man, one of the most active oil explorers in the area. See Daily Times, January 
22, 1919; August 12, 1919; August 17, 1919; August 21, 1919; August 22, 1919; 
November g, 1919. 

23See the testimony of Thomas P. Gore in Hearings Before the Committee on the 
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imburse his losses from funds inuring to the Bass Petroleum 
Company because of his prior claim to certain property allowed 
that company by the government receiver.** 

With the Court ruling against Testerman, his legal counsel, 
Thomas P. Gore, turned to legislative channels to retrieve the 
losses.** Gore, former United States Senator from Oklahoma and 
at that time a practicing attorney in Washington, persuaded his 
friends in Congress to pass legislation authorizing the secretary 
of the interior to adjust and determine the equitable claims of 
citizens who had explored in the south half of the Red River be- 
fore February 25, 1920.*° The Department of the Interior ruled 
that Testerman came within the terms of this legislation, and 
Testerman received over $101,000 for royalty losses.*? 

The Comanche-Kiowa-Apache Indian tribes of southwestern 
Oklahoma had also joined in the boundary controversy soon after 
the discovery of oil. At a council including all of the older mem- 
bers of the tribes, the Indians drew up a statement in which they 
claimed that the section containing the oil lands was within their 
reservation boundaries.** 

In 1865 the United States and the Comanche and Kiowa In- 
dians signed a treaty which confined the two tribes to a large 
reservation embracing the present panhandles of Oklahoma and 
Texas as well as a large part of southwestern Oklahoma.” Includ- 


Public Lands, U. S. House of Representatives, on H. R. 12233 and H. R. 13475, Bills 
Regarding the Leasing of Oil and Gas Lands in the Red River District, Oklahoma, 
67th Cong., 4th Sess. (Washington, 1923), 374. See also Floyd E. Moore to Gore, 
August 31, 1939 (MS., Thomas P. Gore Papers, Archives, University of Oklahoma 
Library) . 

24United States Reports, CCLXV, 513. 

25Gore to C. H. Hyde, May 18, 1922 (Letter and telegram, C. H. Hyde Papers, 
Archives, University of Oklahoma Library); W. N. Redwine to Gore, February 18, 
1920 (MS., W. N. Redwine Papers, Archives, University of Oklahoma Library) . 

26From a typed manuscript in the T. P. Gore clipping file, Daily Oklahoman 
Library, Oklahoma City. Senate Bill No. 4197 was passed and approved in February 
and March, 1923. See Congressional Record, 67th Cong., 4th Sess., 4806, 4818-4820, 
4879, 5600. See also United States Statutes at Large, XLII, 1448. 

27Testerman was one of eighteen claimants who received a total of $2,141,898 
under this legislation. Forty-six applications for reimbursement were rejected. Daily 
Times, September 4, 1925; Daily Oklahoman, June 4, 1925; Oklahoma City Times, 
September 4, 1925. 

28Daily Oklahoman, October 20, 1921. 

29George P. Sanger (ed.), United States Statutes at Large (Boston, 1868), XIV, 
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ed within these boundaries was a considerable portion of the 
upper part of the Red River. It was soon realized that the com- 
missioners who signed this treaty had erred when they set aside 
land for the Indians within the borders of Texas because the fed- 
eral government owned no public lands in the Lone Star State. 
Another agreement was reached in 1867 at Medicine Lodge, 
‘Kansas, and this treaty set the boundaries of the Indian reserva- 
tion within the present limits of the state of Oklahoma.*° 

The 1865 treaty had provided for the eastern section of the 
tribal lands to extend to the northern boundary of Texas. The 
1867 treaty, drawn by Indians and commissioners who assumed 
that the Texas boundary was the middle of the Red River, con- 
tained the phrase “middle of the main channel” of the river as 
a definition for the southern boundary of the Indian territory. 
‘The Indians laid claim to the land south of the mid-channel of 
the river on the grounds that those who drew up the second 
treaty could not have known that the Texas boundary did not 
extend to the medial line of the stream. Had it been known that 
the south bank was to be ruled as the Texas boundary, the 
Indians contended, the treaty would have used the phrase “south 
bank” or “Texas boundary” instead of ‘‘middle of the main 
channel” of the river. By this reasoning and on the basis of other 
boundary delimitations agreed upon in 1867, the Indians asserted 
ownership of the land between the mouth of the north fork of the 
river to the ninety-eighth meridian. The oil-producing land lay 
between these two points. 

The Indian claims proved to be no more acceptable than those 
of Oklahoma or Texas. The Court ruled that the wording of the 
treaty was explicit, despite the probable intent of those who drew 
up the 1867 agreement. With such clear language in the docu- 
ment, the Court declared, the problem of Indian claims could not 
be settled by judicial means.** When the Indian lands were 
opened to white settlement soon after the turn of the twentieth 
century, this narrow strip of river bottom was not claimed by 
homesteaders. Since it had not been granted to Oklahoma, it thus 
remained unallotted and unappropriated public domain of the 
United states lying within the limits of Oklahoma. 


s0[bid., XV, 581. 
81United States Reports, CCLVIII, 574. 
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Representatives for the Indians did not give up when the Court 
denied the Indians’ claim to the south half of the stream. In view 
of the Court’s strictly legal ruling concerning the phrasing of the 
Medicine Lodge Treaty, Oklahoma’s congressman, Elmer Thomas, 
approached the question from another angle. The treaty wording 
was an honest mistake, Thomas contended, and the federal gov- 
ernment should rectify the error by giving the profits from the oil 
lands to its wards. Thus, in December, 1923, Thomas introduced 
a bill to have the oil royalties from this public land go to the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache tribes of southwestern Okla- 
homa.*? 

The House Committee on the Public Lands held hearings on 
the bill in April, 1924, and January, 1925, and various persons 
appeared before the committee to argue the Indians’ case. Former 
Senator Gore, for example, reporting upon the poor shelter and 
clothing of the Indians, testified that the tribes’ treasury was vir- 
tually depleted and that the government would soon be required 
to appropriate money to care for these wards. He suggested that 
by allowing the Indians to have the oil profits, inevitable appro- 
priations from the United States treasury could be deferred for a 
time.** As a result of the pleas of Gore, Thomas, and others, Con- 
gress enacted a statute which authorized a trust fund to be set up 
for the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Indians by which these tribes 
would receive all of the royalties from the oil produced in the 
south half of the Red River, except certain sums of money award- 
ed to a few successful claimants. The Indians were required to 
pay 3714 per cent of these royalties to Oklahoma in lieu of state 
and local taxes.** 

After a decade of legal maneuvering and political wrangling, 
the question of oil rights in the Red River bed was brought to 
an end. But the conclusion came only after much colorful and 
involved controversy regarding the ownership of the land and the 


rights to the profits from it. 


32Congressional Record, 68th Cong., 1st Sess., 29. 

33Hearing before the Committee on the Public Lands, U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, on H. R. 178, a Bill Authorizing Payment of All Money Received as Royalty 
from Red River Oil Lands to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians, 
68th Cong., 1st Sess. (Washington, 1924-1925), 83ff. 

34Congressional Record, 69th Cong., 1st Sess., 7261, 10552, 10562; United States 
Statutes at Large, XLIV, 740. 
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Parker County Cattle Trails 


FRED R. COTTEN* 


oon after this group, as members of the Chisholm Trail Del- 

egation of 1956, left Waco this morning, your caravan began 

to veer westward into what was once a sea of grass. As the 

procession entered in between the Upper and Lower Cross Tim- 

bers there was encountered an area which was once a waving body 

of grasses composed principally of Indian grass, the blue stems, 
and the gramas. 

The early cattle drives crossed at Waco and kept east of the 
Lower Cross Timbers on through Dallas to a crossing of Red 
River at Preston Bend. Three things determined the later drives: 
water, grass, and settlements. As the settlements became thicker 
and passage more difficult, the trail shifted further westward to 
this grass channel between the Lower and Upper Cross Timbers. 

Cattle from this area were driven northward in the decade of 
the fifties with Oliver Loving, the Dean of Trail Drivers, going 
into Southern Illinois. In 1857 his son, William Loving, wrote 
back from Illinois of date August 2, 1857, “We have done toler- 
able well. We sold for $38.00. The expense on the whole has 
been about $2.00 per head and we have cleared on the whole 
about $5,000.00.” 

As the trail moved westward, the crossing of the Brazos at 
Waco became less popular and crossings were made at Kimball 
Bend on the Brazos and thence approximately along the line of 
the march of the Santa Fe Expedition up into this area. The 
drovers passed near old Buchanan in Johnson County and on by 
Fort Worth, but settlements again began to shove the herds west- 
ward; crossings were made on the Clear Fork south of Aledo and 


*This is a slightly revised version of a paper presented in Weatherford, Texas, 
on May 2, 1956, before the delegation of “modern” Trail Drivers who were retrac- 
ing the Chisholm Trail. 
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Willow Creek near Annetta in Parker County. All in all it is safe 
to say the trail really ran almost the whole of this Grand Prairie, 
with the crossings shifting to Sivells Bend and Red River Station. 

The trail continued to shift westward and for a period came 
up and then went out of Parker County to the northwest by 
Agnes on toward Doan’s. A few herds gathered in the western part 
of the county and followed the old Double File Indian Road 
eventually crossing at Doan’s. Some herds in this area went out 
the Eastland road ultimately getting on the Western Trail. Settle- 
ments continued and the herds finally passed to the Western Trail. 

Much has been written of the Chisholm and other cattle trails 
concerning the equipment and the routes, but little description 
of the cattle has been recorded other than that they were Long- 
horns. A few years ago, therefore, I made a search of our county 
records to determine the color of the hides of these cattle. In addi- 
tion to the brands these colors appeared in the bills of sale of 
that era: 


Black, Black Spotted, Black and White, Black and White Pied, 
Black White Flanks, Black and White Brindle, Blackspeckled, 
Black Sides White Back and Belly; 

Blue, Blue and White Speckled, Blue Speckled, Blue and White; 
Brown, Brown and White Pied, Brindle, Brindle and White 
Spotted, Brown and White, Brindle and White; 

Dark Brindle, Dark Brown, Dark Red; 

Dun, Dun and White Spotted, Dun and White; 

Frosty; 

Mouse; 

Red, Red and White, Red and White Pied, Red and White 


Spotted, Red and White Flanks, Red and White Speckled, Pale 
Red, Pale Red Spotted; 

Spotted; 

White, White and Black, White and Red, White Pied, White 
and Black Spotted; 

Yellow, Yellow Speckled. 


The passing of time has erased the records of the many cattle 
owners and cowboys who went up the trail. They were on the 
whole a fine type of men and while adventurous and fun loving, 
they later developed into the solid citizens of the community. As 
the trail exists today only in memory, the present generation can 
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also cherish the memory of this body of men who helped to open 
up the great mid-plains area to settlement and civilization. Some 
of them never returned from going up the trail; but the majority 
did, and the mid-twentieth century owes to them a debt of grati- 
tude for the part they played in riding trail on the ultimate des- 
tiny of our country. 
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Contemporary Comments on Texas, 1844-1847 


Edited by NELL MICK PUGH 


N THE RECORDS of the forty-eighth civil case tried in the First 
Judicial District Court at Wharton, Texas,’ are three letters 
written from Philadelphia and Washington City and one 

written from Port Lavaca that were admitted as evidence. The 
first three are of interest for the comments of a businessman who 
was anxious to invest money in Texas. The letters were to his son 
who was in Port Lavaca. 

In the first letter, sent from Philadelphia on November 24, 
1844, the writer did not mention the successful telegraph line 
completed that year. He did complain of the President’s? keeping 
him waiting. 


I came to Washington City on business of Mr. Butterworth and 
myself in July. On my arrival there the President of the U. S. with 
whom my business was (and could be attended to by no other person) 
was about getting a wife in New York. I attempted four times to see 
him without finding him at his post—the fifth visit he was there but 
so engaged in preparing his message he could not attend to me. On my 
business it is of great importance to us in a pecuniary view, and I 
determined to remain until my business is accomplished or refused. 
I cannot get any business attended to until after the meeting of Con- 
gress, so soon as I ascertain the views of the President on the subject 
of my mission I will put off South where I expect to hear from you on 
all subjects fully in relation to your business, your prospects, the 
political prospects of the country and your wishes. 


The writer then went on to give his views on annexation. 


From the results of the Presidential Election I feel satisfied some 
important steps will be taken in relation to the immediate assimilation 
of Texas to this government. My own impression is, it will create a 
rupture or war between the U. S. and Mexico. If it is to come the 
sooner the better for Texas and its citizens. Mexico may spludge a little 


1Joseph Migginson, judge, First Judicial District; George Quinan, lawyer for the 
plaintiff, Thomas A. Rogers, Jr.; John B. Jones, lawyer for the defendant, Thomas 
A. Rogers, Sr.; Alex Moore, foreman of the jury. 

2John Tyler, inaugurated as President on April 6, 1841, following the death of 
President William Henry Harrison. 
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about it to quiet matters at home, the difficulty will be a short one. 
I would not be surprised if the United States troops were ordered to 
the Rio Grande immediately and many of our ships of war to the 
Gulph of Mexico—if not done betore the 4th of March, | am satisfied 
some step of the kind will be taken shortly after—so prepare for it. 
The people of the United States in electing Governor Polk of ‘Ten- 
nessee their President have given a decision in favor of its admission 
and it must be and will be at all hazards. I will sustain the adminis- 
tration in their efforts to carry out that decision, emigrants will flock 
to Texas immediately—this | think will be premiture in them, they 
had better stay away until all difficulties are settled. 


In view of the writer’s analysis of the situation, he proceeds 
to counsel his son as follows: 


Land will go up if you wait, if you could buy any conditionally on 
time, do so—get Baty’s 3000 acres if to be had on the terms named, say 
2 negro fellows and a woman. Negroes have already raised in price. 
If Navarro’s land on the Guadelupe has not been sold and can be had, 
write me immediately, I will go to Mexico and buy it—the Guadelupe, 
St. Marks, St. Antonio and the country above La Grange will be the 
one most sought after. I would not retain on hand any amounts of 
goods—trade them off for stock cattle if cattle can be had low. You 
are authorized to draw on me at New Orleans any amount in payment 
for them, made ten thousand dollars payable by the first of April next. 
You might draw at an earlier date but I fear I may not get there and 
I do not want to disappoint anyone of whom you purchase—if I get 
in sooner | will advise you. Texas bonds have gone up to 20° cents on 
the dollar. If you can get a good lot for business in St. Antonio low 
at long rent procure it if possible—also one in Austin. Do not involve 
yourself for them. ... Keep a sharp lookout—something is now to 
be made with care and industry. No credit will be necessary. What 
we have must be kept in hand until value received. Trust no one with 
your goods or property—the laws of the country are unsettled and will 
be for some time so take care. ... All kinds of business is amiss here 
since the results of the Presidential election. Stocks of the states that 
voted for Governor Polk have depreciated while those of the Whig 
states stand firm, to-wit—Ohio, Ky. Tennesee, North Carolina, Mass. 
Maryland, Delaware, Jersey, Conn. and Rhode Island. 


On December 17, 1844, the writer again communicated from 
Washington where he was still detained by business. 


I wish it was in my power to give you something definite and cer- 
tain, all things here are in doubt and uncertainty. My own opinion is 
that the Senate will postpone the annexation at the present session of 
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Congress and deprive any credit deserved by such a result to be con- 
summated by Governor Polk the lately elected President. I feel 
strongly impressed that the democrats in the Senate will in part take 
that course from appearances at this time. We the people of the U. S. 
are on the eve of a war with Mexico, if such an event should take 
place the United States will not stop on the Bank of the Rio Grand. 
The execution will be sustained by the Whigs and the Democrats. I 
will myself go for my country, there will be more unanimity on the 
subject than was anticipated. 


Again he referred to Navarro’s land. 


I requested you to assertain whether Navaro, who is confined in 
Mexico, had sold or disposed of his two leagues of Land on the Guade- 
lupe or not and to know what they could be had for, get a copy of 
the boundry of them and send me—if I determine to buy and a rup- 
ture does not break out I will go to Mexico and see Navaro and buy 
these—assertain who has claims passed by the first board of commis- 
sioners to adjudicate the land claims of ‘Texas and also which of these 
claims were requested by the 2nd or traveling board and advise me. 


This letter was held until December 24, and the following 
was added: 


The subject of annexation is now debating before Congress and still 
remains uncertain. The belief is no action will be taken by the present 
Congress, without Mexico should produce a war with the United 
States. The impression is also prevailing with many of the members 
of Congress that President Jones of ‘Texas and his administration 
would oppose the annexation of Texas to the U. S. These persons wish 
a suspension of the subject until further advises from Texas on the 
subject are known. My own opinion is that Polk will go for the 
measure immediately on his coming into power. Keep your stock 
together and increase all you can safely. Keep your movements to 
yourself. If any steps are taken you should get the earliest advises. 


The next letter, written on March 13, 1845, was carried to 
Texas by the “Politeness of Commodore Moore of ‘Texas Navy.” 
In it was the following: 


I meet an opportunity of writing you by my friend Commodore 
Moore of the Texas Navy who returns to Texas. He has been with us 
during the struggle for the admission of Texas as a part of the United 
States using his influence and aid like a patriot. 

The struggle is now over and it rests with the people to adopt such 
a course as may consumate the union. I flatter myself those have 
labored so hard to bring about the result will not be disappointed in 
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seeing such a constitution produced by the wise and talented men of 
Texas (on Republican principles) as will bring the country into 
union with us without further difficulty. I will be with you during 
the summer and at the meeting of your convention if possible and 
lend my humble aid if required in giving such information as I 
possess in relation to the wishes of the friends of annexation. Now the 
question is settled all appear satisfied and will aid in carrying out the 
project. Many wish that Mexico would object and prevent the project. 
If they do the Americans will not stop this side of the border of the 
Pacific—my own opinion is Mexico will not say one word in relation 
to the matter. Almonte is quiet yet on the subject. Rest assured Mexico 
is now done with her invasions. Texans will be at ease on that subject. 
You may be disturbed with the Indians but that will be of short 
duration. Get all the cattle you can—keep what you have—buy one— 
two—or three thousand acres of Beater bottom in the forks of Sandy 
and Navidad as low as possible, payable in one—two—or three years— 
leave him the upper part. Butterworth and myself want it for a sugar 
plantation—keep this to yourself—get it under two per annum if 
possible—go to two for one thousand acres—best in the fork—not 
more. Money is scarce and times will be hard. No money can be had 
by speculation. I will make arrangements to have goods shipped from 
Liverpool direct for the ensuing fall if possible. 


Another letter that accompanied a power of attorney paper 
presented an interesting aftermath to the advice given in the 
father’s letters to his son. 


Port Lavaca 5, Jan. 1847 

I. G. Hott, Esgr. 

Dear SIR 

I enclose you a power of Attorney to transact my business—My 
principal object in sending the power—is to secure my cattle during 
my absence—I claim all the cattle in this brand F on the hip—I un- 
derstand that Father claims my cattle. I do not admit that he has any 
with mine or in my brand He left some cattle in the care of Abram 
Lewis in 1840——Lewis was killed by some runaway negroes—and the 
cattle were left to run wild. I employed hands and got the cattle to- 
gether—with the intention of paying the old man what they were 
worth at the time after deducting expenses and it is still my inten- 
tion of paying what they were actually worth at the time I took charge 
of them. In case the old man attempts to drive off or dispose of them 
treat him like a stranger. 


Yours truly, 
Tuomas A. RoceErs Jr. 
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Account of the Journey of Réuard de la Harpe 
Liscovery Made by Him of Several Nations 
Situated in the West 


Translated and annotated by RALPH A. SMITH 


[The following is a continuation of the account of Bénard de la 
Harpe (1718-1720), the first section of which appeared in the July, 


1958 Quarterly. } 


he had seen some metallic stones in the mountains, 
which are to the north of the Cadodaqious, at forty 
leagues distance, of which rocks the Spaniards were making 
much of importance, I begged him to lead me to it. I had much 
difficulty persuading him to do it, because of the fear that he 
had of meeting on this route some enemy party; I took three 
soldiers with me, with whom we put ourselves on the way. The 
first two days our guide was brave, but the third some tracks of 
men, which he found upon the route, which he recognized to 
be those of the Anahons [Osages],** disconcerted him entirely. 
It was necessary to use threats in order to make him advance for 
some leagues. We came down into vast prairies then, in the sight 
of mountains, from where we perceived the fire of the enemies. 
Then it was not possible to reassure our guide; nothing could 
engage him to lead us further; it was necessary to decide to turn 
hack the same evening. We camped in the prairie; we were ob- 
served by the Anahons. They drew near to us in the night, with 
the idea of surprising us. My she dog barked, we were alerted, 
but a little later the savages stole two horses from me, which 
obliged us to return in part on foot. 
The goth, I sent four soldiers and six of my men well armed 


ik 12th, a Nassonite nobleman having assured me that 


48The Osage Indians were the most dreaded enemies of the Caddoan tribes. They 
were known to them as “shaved heads,” because of their custom of cutting off the 
heads of their enemies to take to their villages. Drawing a finger across the throat 
was a reference to the Osage in the sign language. 
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on a three days journey from the Cadodaquious into the country 
to a steam in order to make salt there; they were back June 3 
with two hundred livres*** of salt. 

The desire that I had for making the discovery of the nomadic 
tribes situated to the west of the Nassonites upon the border of 
the Red River made me resolve to send there M. Du Rivage, 
famous geometrician, whom I had brought with me from France. 
I had him accompanied by four soldiers, six of my men, eight 
warriors of the Nadsoos nation, to whom I made considerable 
presents in order to hire them for this journey. I gave to M. Du 
Rivage fifteen hundred livres of merchandise to give to these 
nomadic tribes on my part in order to contract an alliance with 
them, knowing well that it was to the interest of the Company 
to have them as allies because of their proximity to New Mexico. 
I charged him to learn about the near-by settlement of the 
Spaniards and to learn if they had information about these tribes 
established to the northwest of the Nassonites on the border of 
a river, in which case he should do his best to bring a guide to me 
who might lead me. He departed for this expedition June 4th. 

The 6th, Saint-Frangois, corporal of the garrison, whom I had 
sent to the Assinais, arrived with the chiefs of the Nadaco nation, 
who came to celebrate*® a Caiumet with me. He brought two 
letters to me, one from Don Martin de Alarcén, governor of the 
province of Texas, and the other from Father Marsillo. Here is 
the tenor of these letters. 

The governor expressed himself thus: 


Sir, I am very sensitive to the courtesies that M. de Bienville and 
you do me the honor of showing to me. The orders that I have from 
the King, my master, are to maintain a good union with the French of 
Louisiana; my inclination impells me equally to render to them all 
the services which rest with me; but I can not keep myself from tell- 
ing you that your arrival at the Nassonites surprises me very greatly. 
It must be that your honored Governor ignored that the post that 
you occupy belongs to my Government and that all the lands situated 
to the west of the Nassonites are the dependance of New Mexico. 


48°A4 livre was one pound, 4 ounces, 1 pennyweight, 13 grains troy. 

49Chanter, meaning to sing or to chant, is the word that I am translating as 
“celebrate” each time that it occurs with the Calumet ceremony. Chanting was only 
a part of the solemn Calumet or pipe smoking ceremony. As La Harpe uses the 
term, he seems to mean the entire ceremony in which the Calumet was smoked. 
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Thus, Sir, I counsel you as a friend to give such advice to M. de 
Bienville; if not, I shall find myself forced to compel you to abandon 
the lands that the French have no right to settle upon.—I have the 
honor of being very completely, Sir, etc. 

From the Assinais, May 28, 1719.°° 


In his letter®? Father Marsillo said: 


Sir, 1 had learned through your savages of your arrival at the 
Nassonites, and, following the account that our friar of the Adayes 
has made to me of you, I should wish to have the honor of knowing 
you; you ought, therefore, to be persuaded that your friendship will 
be precious to me and that I shall do my best to merit it. This cor- 
respondence, that you propose to me, being founded on the principles 
of charity and of esteem, I accept with joy. I shall write to my friends 
according to your intentions; however, as it is not becoming to a friar 
to participate in commerce, it is @ propos that our correspondence be 
secret, not only because of the consequences which could come from 
it, but because we are not strong friends with Don Martin de Alarcén; 
he would be able to thwart our designs. I believe, nevertheless, that 
he shall not remain long in this province. There are several complaints 
against him; he has not, they say, executed the orders of the Viceroy, 
and they accuse him of having cared for the savages poorly. I shall 
take care, Sir, to inform you of all that transpires, and, when the 
waters shall have subsided, I shall have conducted to your habitation 
four cows and a bull, which is all that I can send to you for the 
present. Be persuaded, Sir, of the complete esteem that I have for 
you, etc. 


The 8th, the chiefs of the Nadaco nation celebrated with me 
four Calumets; they promised to maintain a good union with the 
French; I made some presents to them and charged them with 
2 letter for Don Martin Alarcon, of which the following is the 
tenor: 


Sir, 

The orders, that you have from the Catholic King, for maintaining 
a good union with the French of Louisiana, and the inclination which 
impels you to render service to them, do not conform at all with your 
procedure in my regard. Permit me, Sir, to have the honor of saying 
to you that M. de Bienville, instructed perfectly on the limits of his 
Government, is certain that the post of Nassonites is not of the de- 
pendence of His Catholic Majesty. He knows even that the province 


50Margry gives a footnote saying, “The Manuscript of Beaurain carried from the 
Trinity River, May 20, 1719.” 
51Dated from the Assinais, May 24, 1719. 
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of Texas, of which you have been named Governor, is a part of 
Louisiana. M. de La Salle took possession of it in the year 1684; and, 
since that time, it has been renewed by M. de Saint-Denis. In regard 
to the lands which are to the west of the Nassonites, I am unable 
to comprehend by what right you claim that they may be made a 
part of New Mexico.*? That which I may have the honor of telling you 
in this regard, is that all the rivers which flow into the Mississippi 
belong to the King, my master, and consequently, all the lands that 
they enclose between them. If you do me the kindness of coming into 
these quarters, you will understand that I occupy a post, which I have 
preserved with justice. I have the honor of being very sincerely 
Sir, etc. 
From the Nassonites, June 9, 1719. 


The 12th, there arrived six savages of the nation of the Canicons 
[Tanicos]** with two women; their village is situated on the banks 
of the Arkansas River. At their arrival, our savages rejoiced 
greatly; this was the first time that they had seen this nation 
among them. They celebrated the Calumet with them, and they 
made them several presents. 

The 1gth, the chief of the Canicons came to see me with his 
retinue; I showed him many expressions of friendship and had 
him eat with me. I gave a quite valuable present to him! I should 
have had several useful conversations with him, but I found myself 
without a good interpreter. Those who would have been able on 
this occasion to serve me had gone with M. Du Rivage to the 
investigation of the wandering tribes. 

The 16th, there arrived several Nadaco savages, who brought 
very confused news to me concerning the Spaniards, whom they 
said, were angry at the French because we had chased them from 
the Adayes and because the governor of the Assinais and his sol- 
diers were withdrawing from their presidio. I judged by these dis- 
courses that we were having war with Spain, and, in order to be 
more certain about it, I sent the corporal of the garrison to the 
Nadacos with the savages of this nation. I instructed him to go as 


52Margry quotes a phrase in a footnote by De Beaurain, appended to La Harpe’s 
journal. It says, ‘““That which I have represented to you on this subject, is that Don 
Antoine du Miroir, who has discovered in 1683 the provinces of the North, has 
never penetrated into the lands of the east of New Mexico and the Rio Bravo. 
They are the French who have made the first alliance with the savage nations 
there, added to that it is natural to believe that the rivers which flow into the 
Mississippi, etc.” 

53Perhaps identical with the Tunicas. 
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far as the Assinais in order to learn about everything; I gave him 
some goods to trade for horses for me. He set out on this journey 
June 20. 

The 24th, there arrived a savage of the Oulchionis nation in 
crder to advise our savages that the French were in war with the 
Spaniards, and that the chiefs of the nations had sent him in order 
to induce them to declare themselves in our favor. The chiefs 
of our nations responded to them that they did not wish to enter 
at all into our discussions, but that if the Spaniards attacked us 
they would declare themselves against them. 

The goth, M. Du Rivage* arrived from his journey with two 
savages of the Quidehais [ Kichai]** nation; he reported to me that 
at seventy leagues by land to the westward and from the west 
a quarter northwest, he had encountered part of the nomadic 
tribes, which are Quidehais, Naouydiches [Nadedaches], Joyvan 
[Yojuane],°° Huanchané [Waco],** Huané [Waco],°* Tancaoye 


54A footnote that Margry gives here translates, “The 29th of July M. Mustel and 
Du Rivage, said the Cavalier de Beaurain.” This is probably correct as to the date, 
for the next date that La Harpe gives in his journal is August 1. 

55The Kichai were a Caddoan sub-tribe. Their language, however, resembled the 
Pawnee language more than the Caddoan. In 1701 the French encountered them on 
the upper Red River. They moved southward to the upper Trinity River. In 1712 
they were reported as in war with the Hainai of the lower Trinity. La Harpe was 
to meet some of them on the Canadian River in 1719 on their way with other 
Caddoans to fight the Apaches. They made pledges to him of friendship toward the 
French. They remained, thereafter, faithful to the French. New diseases and French, 
Spanish, and English imperialistic conflicts reduced their numbers. Their chief 
village in 1772 was northeast of Palestine, Texas, to the east of the Trinity. In 1778 
a secondary village was located farther south near present Salt City. In 1855 they 
were established on a reservation on the Brazos River. In 1858 they were dispersed 
by Texas troops and fled northward to join the Wichitas in Oklahoma, where, in 
1912, about fifty persons of their tribe remained. 

56The Yojuane were a sub-tribe of the Tonkawa. This tribe was first mentioned 
in 1691 by Francisco de Jestis Maria, as enemies of the Hasinais. As with other 
Tonkawas, the Apaches were their chief enemies. In 1714, according to Father 
Espinosa, they destroyed the main fire temple of the Hasinai in the Neches village. 
Before the middle of the eighteenth century they seem to have become more friendly 
to the Hasinai and were joining them in campaigns against the Apaches. A Yojuane 
chief with three chiefs of three tribes went to San Antonio to ask for a mission in 
the 1740's. As a result the Spaniards founded Mission San Xavier on the San 
Gabriel River, where the Yojuane were among the neophytes. The tribe apparently 
became divided, one group ultimately being absorbed by the Tonkawas, another 
living near the Hasinais. 

57Apparently La Harpe makes the first mention in white man’s record of the 
Huanchanes. They were a division of the Tawakoni, whom La Harpe called the 
Touacara, and was to visit on the South Canadian River. They moved southward 
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[Tonkawa ],°° by whom he had been very well received. He learned 
from them that they just had had a battle with a part of the Cancy 


into Texas and settled along the Brazos River in two villages, known in the last 
half of the eighteenth century as E] Quiscat and the Flechazos. These were in the 
neighborhood of Waco. Stephen F. Austin, in the middle 1820's, wrote that the main 
Waco village had thirty-three grass huts, scattered over about forty acres, and that 
they had about 100 men. An earthwork used for their defense as late as 1829 was to 
be seen much later at present Waco, Texas. The United States-Wichita treaties of 
1835, 1846, and 1872, when the Wichita Reservation of Oklahoma was established, 
included the Wacos. In 1902 the government granted land allotments to them, and 
they became citizens. 

58Another group considered as Wacos. 

59The Tonkawas were a prominent tribe that formed a linguistic family compos- 
ing such sub-tribes as the Yojuane, Mayeye, and Eruipiame. When first known to 
the Spaniards and French they were living in Oklahoma. Thereafter the Tonkawas 
were hostile to the Apaches, a fact that caused them to be generally at peace and 
in alliance with the Wichitas, Comanches, and Hasinais, as well as the Bidai, 
Arkokisa, and the Xaraname of the Texas coast, and the many Coahuiltecan tribes 
in southwest Texas. As their relations with the Comanches and Wichitas were 
sometimes strained in the 1800's, the Tonkawas became friends of the Lipan Apaches 
and enemies of the Comanches and Wichitas. Francisco de Jestis Maria mentioned 
the Yojuane, a Tonkawan tribe, among the enemies of the Hasinais of 1691. In 1714 
they destroyed the Hasinais’ main fire temple. It was through Du Rivage and La 
Harpe, in 1719, that they became known to the French. The Tonkawas moved 
southward into Texas. Their favorite location in 1770 was between Waco and the 
Trinity at a hill called La Tortuga. In 1740 Spanish missionaries considered leading 
them to the San Antonio missions, but they were too remote. Between 1746 and 
1749 the Franciscan fathers established three missions on the San Gabriel River in 
present Milam County, Texas, for them. The natives left the missions, which the 
Spaniards abandoned; in 1758 the Tonkawas joined the Comanches, Wichitas, and 
Hasinais in the destruction of the San Saba mission founded for the Apaches. The 
Tonkawas tended to drift southward before Comanche and Osage pressure, and 
became a southwest Texas tribe in the nineteenth century. They were warlike, 
nomadic, raised no or few crops, lived on game, followed buffalo long distances, 
and bore a bad reputation among the other Indians for their cannibalism; they 
were uniformly at peace with Americans, were ill-natured, despised by other tribes, 
were notorious for thievery, lived in scattered villages in skin tepees, were fine 
horsemen and used bows, arrows, spears, leather jackets, shields, and helmets on 
which were worn horns and plumage. Writing of their dependence upon the buffalo, 
Athanase de Mézi¢res said: “The buffalo alone, besides its flesh, which takes first 
place among healthful and savory meats, supplies them liberally with whatever they 
desire in the way of conveniences. The brains they use to soften skins; the horns for 
spoons and drinking vessels; the shoulder bones to dig and to clear off the land; the 
tendons for thread and for bow-strings; the hoofs, as glue for arrows; from the 
mane they make ropes and girths; from the wool, garters, belts, and various orna- 
ments. The skin furnishes harness, lassos, shields, tents, shirts, leggins, shoes, and 
blankets for protection against the cold.” Athanase de Mézi¢res to Theodoro Croix, 
September 22, 1779, in H. E. Bolton (ed.), Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana- 
Texas Frontier, 1768-1780 (2 vols.; Cleveland, 1914) , II, 280. For about half a gener- 
ation after the fall of the San Gabriel missions, the Spaniards regarded the Tonkawas 
as open enemies. In the 1770's, through De Méziéres, Nicolas de la Mathe, Antonio 
Gil Ibarvo, and Andrés de Courbitre, they won the Tonkawas over and used them 
as a balance to maintain peace with other tribes. In 1778 they were estimated to 
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[Lipan]* nation, over whom they had had the advantage; that 
the Cancy composed a very populous village on the banks of the 
Red River at sixty leagues from the place where M. Du Rivage 
was; that the Spaniards were established at the village of the 
Cancy; that they were working at taking a very heavy material 
from the earth; that one could go up the Red River in high waters 
to within three days journey of these nations; that sometimes 
they had gone by land to their village, but that the Spaniards had 
shot at them with big muskets (a term which they used to indi- 
cate cannon or swivel guns). 

M. Du Rivage gave the presents to these nations that I had 
planned for them; he solicited them, on my part, to enter into a 
good union with the French, and, concerning that which he asked 
them, if they knew about the nations located toward the north on 
the borders of a great river, they assured him that they were their 
allies, and that the principal one of these nations was called 
Touacara [Tawakoni].** He told them then that I desired to go 


have about goo warriors; however, a year later, after a smallpox epidemic, only 
about half that number remained. By 1828 there were about eighty families. In 
1855, the state settled them with fragments of half a dozen other Texas tribes upon 
two reservations on the upper Brazos River; in 1857 they were removed to the 
Washita River in Oklanoma. They camped temporarily at the mouth of Tonkawa 
Creek, immediately above present Anadarko. During the Civil War chaos, other 
tribes used the opportunity to settle old scores with them because of their canni- 
balism and for having served as government scouts against such western tribes as 
the Comanches, Caddos, Shawnees, and Delawares, on excuse that the Tonkawas 
were in league with the Confederacy, attacked the Anadarko Agency and the 
Tonkawa camp in 1862, killing two agency employees and 137 Tonkawas of all 
sexes. The remaining half became wanderers for years, finally being settled at Fort 
Griffin, Texas, to save them from complete extermination. In 1884 the ninety-two 
left were assigned land at Oakland Agency near Ponca, Oklahoma. In 1908 there 
were between forty and fifty left. 

60The Lipans, bearing all the important characteristics of other Apaches, were 
an Apache tribe that roamed from the Rio Grande in lower New Mexico and upper 
Mexico eastward through Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. They lived partly from 
plundering other tribes and whites of Texas and Mexico. The San Saba mission, 
established for them in 1757, was destroyed in 1758 by Comanches, Wichitas, and 
Caddos. In 1761-1762 the Franciscans founded San Lorenzo and Candelaria missions 
for them, but in 1767 they met with the same fate. Between 1845 and 1856 the 
Texan wars for their extermination brought great suffering to them. Most of them 
were driven into Coahuila. There they lived in the Santa Rosa Mountains with 
Kickapoos and other Indian refugees from the United States. In 1903 nineteen 
Lipan survivors were taken to northwestern Chihuahua, and in 1905 the twenty-five 
at that time were taken on to the Mescalero reservation in southern New Mexico. 

61The Tawakoni tribe is considered to have been a Caddoan tribe of the 
Wichita family. Du Rivage and La Harpe (1719) seem to have been the first white 
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there in order to make an alliance with them, but that I had need 
of a guide. Thereupon, the chiefs deliberated among themselves 
about sending two to me, and assured M. Du Rivage that they 
would be there within a moon in order to offer their services 
tc me. These peoples are nomadic, not having any fixed abodes; 
they follow the buffalo, which serves them as food, as their robe, 
for vestment. It is in these hunts that they are subject to en- 
countering their enemies. They form among themselves a total 
of twenty-five hundred men; but they disperse themselves by 
cantons in order to find their sustenance more easily. These 
nations are allied with that of the Quichuan [Kiowa], situated 


men to hear of them. La Harpe visited a settlement of nine villages on the South 
Canadian River in Oklahoma, which he called collectively ‘“Touacara.” According 
to the terms he used for them further on in this diary, the nine tribes were 
Touacaras, Toayas, Caumuches, Aderos, Ousitas, Ascanis, Quotaquois, Quicasquiris, 
and Honechas. All of these tribes seem to have moved southward about the middle 
of the eighteenth century because of Osage pressure from the northeast and Co- 
manche pressure from the northwest. Reports by Spanish missionaries place certain 
Tawakoni tribes at various points along the middle Red River, upper Sabine River, 
and so on, until 1772, when De Méziéres found the Tawakoni settled along the 
Brazos and on Tehuacana Creck, near the west bank of the Trinity River, in the 
area between present Waco and Palestine, Texas. The Trinity village had thirty-six 
houses and 120 warriors, plus “women in proportion and an infinite number of 
children.” De Méziéres to Baron de Ripperda, July 4, 1772, in Bolton (ed.), Athanase 
de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780, 1, 289. The Brazos village, 
not far from Waco, had thirty families. In 1778 and 1779 De Mézi¢res made two 
visits to this area. He found one village on a bluff on the east side of the Brazos 
with 150 warriors, which he called El Quiscat, eight leagues above a larger village 
that seems to have been the Trinity village of 1772 moved here, and which De 
Méziéres called Flechazo. Though speaking dialects of the Wichita language, the 
Tawakoni and Waco lived apart for convenience in hunting, according to De 
Mézitres. Since the name Waco does not appear in Spanish documents nor French 
documents, nor in any writings until Americans applied it to Indians living at 
present Waco, who in the opinion of some were those of De Méziéres’ El Quiscat 
village, a number of writers doubt that the natives of this location were actually 
Tawakoni Indians. Their traditional enemies were the Osage, Comanches, and 
Apaches, and their hereditary allies were the Hasinais, Caddos, Bidais, and Tonkawas. 
De Méziéres reported that the Tawakoni ate their captives after the cruelest sort of 
torture and left their dead on the open prairies unburied. In 1758 they joined other 
tribes in destroying the San Saba mission. Later they were troublesome to American 
colonists in Texas. In 1843 the Republic of Texas signed a treaty with them at 
Torrey’s Trading House, near Waco. In 1837 and 1856 they were included in the 
United States-Wichita treaties establishing the Wichita Reservation. In 1855 they 
were placed on a reservation near Fort Belknap on the Brazos River, but in 185y 
Texans forced them across the Red River, where they were incorporated into the 
Wichita Reservation. 


62a Harpe probably makes the earliest mention of the Kiowas, a distinct lin- 
guistic stock, in either French or Spanish documents. Though their earliest tradi- 
tions associate them with the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin rivers along the 
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at two leagues from the Red River, on the left, in going up to 
the environs of the place where M. Du Rivage had found these 
nomadic nations. These people are warlike; they have nearly 
always the advantage over their enemies, although inferior in 
number. The Tancaoyse [Tonkawas] are renowned above the 
others; the majority of the chiefs are one-eyed from arrow wounds 
that they have received. These nations and the Cancy are so 
hostile toward one another that the victors eat the vanquished; 
they do not spare even the women nor the children. The arms of 
both are the arrow and the lance. The Cancy have swords, suits, 
woven materials, and some hats, but they do not have any firearms, 
it being an inviolable law among the Spaniards to furnish none to 
the savages. 

The advantage that the Cancy have over their enemies is that 
they have good horses, while the other nations have few of them 
and furthermore they come by the way of their adversaries. In 
their encampments, they build cabins with buffalo hides cured in 
the fashion of parchment; but that which is strange is that on 
their marches their dogs carry these houses on their back. 

It is to be observed that the chain of mountains, which extends 
to beyond the Illinois, takes its origin in these cantons, at the 
latitude of thirty-five degrees thirty minutes, and that from these 
mountains to Santa Fe, capital city of New Mexico, there is only 
100 leagues of way to make through the prairies. 

The Presidio of Parral, so famous for its riches and for its sit- 
uation, located only from forty to fifty leagues from the Concho 
River, which descends to the sea of California,®* is situated, it is 
said, at about thirty-three degrees thirty minutes latitude, at 
some leagues to the west of the River of the North and to the 
southwest of the Cancy about eighty leagues. That ought to make 
known of what importance it is to maintain the posts established 
on the Red River, particularly this one of the Nassonites, which 
is situated by land from the Cancy nation, at whose abode the 
Spaniards mine for gold, only 120 leagues of very fine country. 
upper Missouri River, they are known to white men only after moving to the upper 
Arkansas and Canadian rivers in Colorado and Oklahoma. 


63This is a mistake in geography. The Mexican Concho River flows into the Rio 
Grande instead of the Gulf of California. 


64Rio Grande. 
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The ist of August, the corporal arrived from the Assinais with 
the chiefs of this nation, who came to assure me of their friendship 
for the French, notwithstanding the rupture with the Spaniards. 
I made presents to them in order to induce them to continue their 
good intentions toward us; they celebrated the Calumet with me 
as a mark of their sincerity. I learned through the corporal that 
we had war with the Spaniards, and that M. Blondel, commander 
at Natchitoches, had driven the Recollect Fathers from the mis- 
sion of the Adayes, which left me very puzzled, so much the more 
since these good fathers performed the functions of chaplain at 
Natchitoches. This corporal accustomed himself to savage life 
and had remained at the house of the chief of the Amediches 
{Nabedaches] until the departure of the Spaniards, who, arresting 
cur garrison® and our savages, had retired from the other side 
of the Trinity River. 

Seeing that this war was an obstacle to the commerce which 
I had undertaken to carry on with the Spaniards, and that I had 
nothing to fear from them for the present in my post, I believed 
that it was to the interest of the king to go to the discovery of 
the nations, which had been made mention of in the northwest- 
ward, to the end of making an alliance with them for facilitating 
means of penetrating into New Mexico and the nation of the 
Padoucas [Comanches], from where the Spaniards draw con- 
siderable wealth. The corporal had traded for twelve horses for 
me at the Nadacos and Assinais which he had brought to me. I 
bought ten more from our savages; I loaded them with luggage 
and provisions; and, the eleventh of the month of August, I put 
myself on the way with our two Quidehais guides, a Nassonite 
savage, MM. Du Rivage and de la Filoche, a soldier, two enlisted 
soldiers, and two Negroes. The same day I dispatched a pirogue 
to M. de Bienville to inform him of the state of the garrison and 
the enterprises that I had made; I asked him for a commission to 
penetrate into the region of the west in order to give me protec- 
tion from events which could happen. 

We advanced three leagues west-northwest this same day. 


65Meaning the corporal and his men. 
€éThe west side. 
*7Padoucas was the Siouan name for the Comanches. 
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The 12th, we passed several prairies and regions full of vines; 
we made six leagues to the west, a quarter northwest. 

The 13th, along the same direction of the compass, we advanced 
five leagues. We passed several oak groves and other walnut trees; 
we camped near a pond. 

The 14th, toward the northwest, we marched six leagues 
through a forest of old trees, in which one commences to find 
stone-drains.** Then we came down into a great prairie, in part 
rocky, which continues toward the west along the river to the 
Cancy village, established in New Mexico. We discovered from 
this place, on the north side, several groves of mountain oaks. 

The 15th, into the north-northwest, we made five leagues. We 
crossed the prairie and camped near a cross road, which formed 
two small paths: one straight into the west to the nomadic tribes, 
and the other to the northwest, which is the one that we followed 
the next day. 

The 16th, toward the northwest, we made five leagues through 
a very fine country of hillocks; we passed the night in a forest of 
cld trees. 

The 17th, we remained in camp; our guides killed two cows” 
and some deer; but the heat was so great that meat would not 
keep more than two days, except by smoking it. As it requires time 
for this preparation, we did not linger here. 

The 18th, we advanced along several hillocks and through 
pretty prairies; we came upon quarries of slate and several pieces 
of crystal rock; we made this day four leagues to the north- 
northwest. 

The 19th, we continued to wind along several hillocks; at ten 
o'clock we quit the most direct path which led to the Touacaras, 
because of the difficulty of the mountains, in order to follow that 
one from the west; at six o'clock, we descended a great declivity, 
at the foot of which we camped, after having made five leagues 
to the west. 

The goth we passed over mountains that were very difficult 
because of the number of large overturned rocks that we encoun- 
tered and because of the heights and descents that it was neces- 


68Pierrieres. 
69Vaches, meaning cows, but buffalo are doubtless meant. 
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sary to pass over. At ten o'clock we found a pond between the 
rocks; at midday, we stopped near a lake at the descent of a moun- 
tain; at five o’clock we camped near a morass, after having made 
seven leagues to the north, a quarter northwest. 

The gist, we followed a small path which winds along several 
hillocks; at nine o’clock our guides killed some deer; while they 
were cutting them up, I killed a very large bear; we stopped near 
a stream between rocks. At eleven o'clock a party of thirty Nas- 
sonite and Nadsoos warriors came to join us; they were returning 
to their village in fear of encountering a party of the Anahous 
[Osage] nation, whose fire they had noticed. These Nassonites 
had been on the chase for fifteen days, during which time they 
had killed forty-six buffalo; this day we advanced three leagues 
toward the north-northwest. 

The gend, our guides, alarmed at the Anahous party who 
roamed in these quarters, wished to leave us; it was necessary to 
use a lot of remonstrances in order to induce them to pursue our 
journey. We made to the northeast one and a half leagues; then 
we took toward the left and passed several hillocks and prairies. 
At four o'clock we found a small river, which in this place, has its 
course toward the west. It meanders much and goes falling into 
the Red River below the Cadodaquious. We entered afterwards 
into a beautiful prairie, confined by mountains, which passes 
through the land of the Illinois; they may have in this place thirty 
leagues width from north to south, and, according to all appear- 
ances, there are metallic mines, judging from the different colors 
of the ground, the marcasites that are found there, and the assur- 
ances that the savages have given. The route for this day has been 
northeast, a quarter north, five leagues. 

The 23rd, we advanced in the prairie toward the northwest, 
a quarter north, two leagues, after which we passed a small river 
which flows toward the south, which meanders between several 
mountains and goes running into the river above the old Nadsoos 
village. We camped, then, in order to let our horses rest, which 
were diminished by two, which we had been constrained to aban- 
don, not being able to go farther. 

The 24th, we continued to advance into the plain to a very thick 
forest near a stream which it was necessary to cross; in the after- 
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noon we entered into mountains very difficult to pass, because of 
the denseness of the forest and of the overthrown rocks that are 
found there, in addition to the fact that this dale goes always 
upward; there perished two of our horses. At five o'clock in the 
evening we camped in this dale near a stream at the foot of sev- 
eral mountains. I had had the precaution to carry a big hammer 
for breaking open rocks in which it would be possible to find 
some metal; I found in this place several blackish marcasites, 
speckled inside with some grains verging toward gold, and spotted 
with white metal. I collected some and I do not doubt at all that, 
even though there would not prove to be any metal in these rocks, 
they do not fail to indicate mineral sources. We made this day 
five leagues toward the northwest. 

The 25th, we went up the summit of a mountain. Having ad- 
vanced one league, we came down into prairies and dales very 
agreeable to the sight; we killed three buffalo there. This day we 
made three leagues to the northwest. 

The 23rd [sic], in the morning, we discerned a troop of twenty 
savages; our guides believed themselves lost, having recognized 
them as Anahous. They are of the Osages. ... Although they 
may be friends of the French, this nation is perfidious, and it is 
good to hold one’s self on his guard. This party approached to 
within an arrow shot of us; our savages wished to flee, but I showed 
them that if they took this defence, they were lost; that there was 
not anyone but us Frenchmen who could get them out of the 
difficulty. We made a friendly gesture, and the Osages appeared 
on their side to have the intention of attacking us. In this per- 
plexity, I made the decision to advance toward them with three 
well armed Frenchmen, one of whom was the soldier of the gar- 
rison, who understood several savage languages. This enemy party, 
surprised by our boldness, presented the Calumet of peace to us. 
They made us understand then that they had knowledge of our 
nation and that we were their friends, but that they intended to 
take the scalps of our guides. I opposed their plans, and I had 
them informed that if they persisted in their demand I should 
find myself forced to fight against them. This resolution made 
them change their minds; they consulted among themselves and 
agreed to let us pass in peace. I made some presents to them, 
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after which they left without approaching our guides, who with 
the rest of my men, held themselves on their guard. This same 
day we found two streams, some hillocks, and prairies, and made 
three leagues toward the northwest. 

The 27th, we entered into a fine country where we perceived 
a great number of deer. At ten o'clock we passed a little, barren 
mountain; then a stream, near which we stopped in order to pass 
the heat of the midday. At three o'clock we perceived several 
camp sites, whose fires were still burning, and horse’s dung. Our 
guides informed us this could be a Cancy party. Since this nation 
would not have given any better quarters to us than to our sav- 
ages and there was danger of becoming their prey, we marched 
en our guard. Having advanced one and one-half leagues, we 
crossed a lake on keys;*® one of our horses fell into the water 
with his load; he drowned, but we saved the provisions that he 
carried. We camped on the other side of the lake. At five o’clock 
in the evening, a Naouydiche [Nabedache} savage, who was out 
reconnoitering, having recognized us as allies, came to inform us 
that the camp sites which we had found were those of a Cancy 
war party of sixty men, from whom it was necessary to keep on 
guard; that at six leagues farther were drawn up the great 
Naouydiche chief on the border of one of the branches of the 
Ouachitas River and forty warriors, who went to the Touacara 
village in order to see the French chief there. This day we made 
six leagues to the northwest. 

The 28th, we marched into a beautiful prairie diversified by 
hillocks and groves; we encountered there a prodigous number 
of wild buffalo and a great number of wolves; they are small and 
are not at all bad. We saw there also many partridges, snipes, and 
bustard plovers. In the evening we mounted to the summit of a 
rock, at the descent of which we camped near a small lake; the 
same evening my English she dog wandered off, for which I had 
very great regret; we made three leagues to the north, a quarter 
northeast. 

The goth, we advanced three leagues to the north-northeast 
and crossed a rather difficult forest and several small stony moun- 
tains. We entered afterwards into prairies, then into a very thick 


70Meaning rocks near the surface of the water. 
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woods in which our guide misled us. After a thousand obstruc- 
tions, we found ourselves on the border of the west branch of the 
Oauchitas River, which separated, at twenty leagues lower, from 
the other branch, which ascends into the west-northwest; this 
river empties into the Red River, at fourteen leagues from its 
mouth. At two o'clock in the afternoon, we joined the Naouydiche 
party; it was busy smoking unicorns.’! This is an animal as large 
as a middle-sized horse; it has red hair of the color and length of 
that of goats, the leg rather slender and in the middle of the fore- 
head a horn, without branch, of a half foot long; the meat of it is 
very delicate. This discovery proves itself in conformity to what 
M. de Bienville had heard the savages tell, that there were uni- 
corns in the headwaters of the Ouachitas. 

The great Naouydiche chief and his warriors testified to me 
much friendship and celebrated with me the Calumet in this 
place, which induced me to make new presents to him; I showed 
them the marcasites that I had collected in the mountains; they 
assured me that in the same range to the northeast of where I had 
passed they had had knowledge of several very weighty metallic 
rocks. 

The goth, we remained in camp; the savages busied themselves 
at catching several fishes in a stream which was running into 
the river. 

The gist, we put ourselves on the march with the Naouydiche 
party; we found a very thick woods, at the outlet of which we 
entered into another clearer woods; then into prairies, at the end 
of which we passed through a woods, at the exit of which we 
stopped on the border of the west-northwest branch of the 
Ouachitas River. This day we made six leagues into the north, a 
quarter northwest. 


71Licornes. 
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other residents of the Southwest in commemorating the 

death of David M. Warren, an adopted son of Texas 
whose star of destiny followed a course from Missouri similar to 
that of two nineteenth century predecessors—Moses and Stephen 
F. Austin. Born in South Greenfield, Missouri, on July 19, 1894, 
Warren came to the High Plains of Texas in August, 1918, with a 
new Bachelor of Journalism degree from the University of Mis- 
scuri among his credentials. After several years of dedicated appli- 
cation, the young apprentice journalist of Amarillo became the 
deservedly honored president of the Panhandle Publishing Com- 
pany and publisher of the Borger Daily Herald, the Panhandle 
Herald, the Spearman Reporter, and the Hutchinson County 
Herald. Recognition of his sound capabilities was later manifested 
in his election to the Panhandle State Bank (Borger) board of 
directors, of which he became chairman in 1940, and to the presi- 
dency of the First State Bank of Panhandle in 1944. 

Warren’s professional and business acumen alone would have 
earned local renown, but his social awareness and energy were not 
so limited. As his finances became more assured, he moved more 
into the field of public service and began to assume and perform 
the civic duties and responsibilities that were to reap for him a 
rich harvest of respect and gratitude throughout the Southwest 
as well as in his adopted and his native states. 

The field of history is particularly indebted to Warren’s dynamic 
interest and support, and fortunately during his lifetime he re- 
ceived some tokens of the widespread appreciation that his his- 
torical activities had engendered. In 1950, for example, the south 
central states awards committee of the American Association for 
State and Local History was much impressed by the fine record of 
local history interests displayed in the Panhandle Herald. It was 
cbvious, too, that this excellence stemmed from its editor, David 
M. Warren, and a report was sent to the national committee for 


@) N JANUARY 23 Association members will join countless 


David M. Warren, in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, on the Occasion of 
His Being Presented an Award of Merit of the American Association for State and 
Local History. 
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screening. There a recommendation for David M. Warren had 
also come in from the Missouri Historical Society. This was quite 
unusual, and the chairman of the awards committee stated that 
he could not recall that one person had ever before had creden- 
tials sent in by two states. 

Other historical honors accorded Warren included his election 
to the presidency of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society in 
i948 and his election to the executive council of the Texas State 
Historical Association in 1954 and to a vice presidency of this 
organization in 1957. Warren had long been a patron and life 
member of the Association. 

In another area, as a member of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Texas, Warren made great contributions that were 
reviewed in the Board’s resolution extending sympathy to his 
family following his death. The resolution expressed “the great 
esteem in which he was held by the regents and administration 
of the University” and praised him as a “dedicated citizen and 
public servant.” 

Warren served on the Board of Regents from November, 1944, 
to January, 1955, and was its vice chairman from 1953 to the end 
of his term. He served on several of the Board’s important com- 
mittees and “‘gave unstintingly of his time and energy,” the reso- 
lution notes. Described as one of the University’s “truest friends 
and staunchest supporters,” the Panhandle publisher and banker 
continued to serve the institution by accepting an appointment 
on the Committee of Seventy-five and helping to chart the future 
of the University for the next twenty-five years. 

The resolution says: 


In his loyal and effective service to the University of Texas, David 
M. Warren, by his integrity, by his judgment and perspective, and by 
his dedication to the interests of this institution, commanded the 
respect of his colleagues on the Board of Regents, the administra- 
tive officers of the University with whom he worked, and the faculty 
and students who knew him, and by his quiet service and devotion 
so enshrined himself in the hearts and memories of all those with 
whom he was associated that his influence long will be felt and his 
dedicated service never forgotten. 


The regents also changed the name of the “Texas Journalism 
Scholarship Fund” to the “David M. Warren and Alvah Warren 
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Journalism Scholarship Fund.” Eleven students have benefited 
from the fund, which Warren established anonymously in 1948. 

In addition to the numerous local religious, fraternal, and 
service groups to which Warren belonged, the following state and 
national organizations in which he held membership provide an 
illuminating index to his wide interests and activities: Panhandle 
Press Association (president); Texas Press Association (presi- 
dent); Panhandle Scottish Rite Association (president) ; Uni- 
versity Missourian Association (director) ; Texas Press Messenger 
(editorial board member) ; West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
(director) ; University of Missouri School of Journalism Asso- 
ciation (vice-president) ; Academy of Political Science (life mem- 
ber) ; Academy of Political and Social Science (life member) ; 
Mississippi Valley Historical Society (life member) ; Agricultural 
History Society (life member); American Historical Associa- 
tion (life member) ; Southern Historical Association (life mem- 
ber) ; State Historical Society of Missouri (life member) ; Texas 
State Historical Association (life member and vice-president) ; 
American Economic Association (life member) ; Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society (life member, president, and Carson County 
director) ; West Texas State College Foundation (charter direc- 
tor) ; and National Editorial Association. 

In fact, Warren belonged to more state and local historical or- 
ganizations than any person in America. Yet he was not just a 
joiner. He rendered some special service in every group in which 
he had membership. He was the largest financial supporter the 
Association has ever had. In almost every instance he worked 
anonymously. A score or more persons have had life memberships 
or patronships in the Association presented by Warren. When he 
saw a distinguished Texan who ought to have been a member of 
the Association, he frequently supplied the funds but would not 
allow his identity as donor to be revealed. 

In honoring the memory of David M. Warren, Association 
members may recall some of the comments that were made on the 
occasion of the presentation of his award of merit from the 
American Association for State and Local History. At that time it 
was said that, by giving freely of himself, Warren had bought a 
large share of stock in the American Way of Life, for which the 
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award might be considered a stock certificate. From the vantage 
point of a future that has become the present, it is apparent that 
Warren’s gifts were greater than the speaker and audience realized 
at the awards presentation in 1951. 

w 

The Santa Rita No. 1 drilling rig, discovery well on University 
of Texas lands in West Texas, has been assembled and set up as a 
permanent memorial on the University campus in Austin. Since 
A. and M. College as well as the University shares in the ben- 
efits from University oil lands, dedication of the memorial was 
planned for November 27, the date of the Texas-Texas A. and M. 
football game. 

As a fitting and lasting memorial of the occasion the Associa- 
tion reissued in a facsimile edition Martin Schwettmann’s Santa 
Rita: The University of Texas Oil Discovery which has been out 
of print and a much sought after item for the past fifteen years. 

The Texas Collection section for October related the publica- 
tion of an article on Judge W. S. Simkins by Robert D. Jones. 
Following the account with much interest was Dr. Robert A. Law, 
distinguished Shakespearean scholar, who has put his impress 
upon so many Texan students at the University of Texas. Per- 
sonality wise, Dr. Law and Judge Simkins were quite dissimilar, 
but Dr. Law has also earned an assured position as a part of the 
Texas tradition. It is interesting commentary on the warp and 
woof of history that Dr. Law’s father, Thomas H. Law, graduated 
from the Citadel in 1858. Dr. Law has his father’s diary in his 
possession. In the diary under the date of July 9, 1861, Thomas 
H. Law recorded: 


This morning “The Star of the West,” a U. S. Vessel bringing re- 
inforcements and supplies to Fort Sumter, made her appearance. As 
she would not heed the signals given her when she got in the range 
of the Batteries of Morris Island, they turned loose on her. My old 
roommate Haynesworth fired the first gun. 


Thus do the documents indicate that the shot which actually 
opened the Civil War was fired by Cadet Haynesworth after 
Simkins passed on the order to him. 


Wayne Gard, an editorial writer of the Dallas News and a life 
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member and fellow of the Association, was the banquet speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society at 
Lincoln on September 27. His subject was “The Role of the 
Cattle Trails.” 


Arthur A. Michell, 12300 Rutland Avenue, Detroit 27, Mich- 
igan, is seeking information concerning a tremendously interest- 
ing person who led a most unusual career. The record published 
under the title of Second Michigan Infantry, Civil War 1861-1865, 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan, on page 170, indicates that Sarah E. E. 
Seelye enlisted in Company F, on May 17, 1861. Miss Seelye, age 
twenty, enlisted under the name of Franklin Thompson. ““Thomp- 
son” remained with “his” regiment through the Battle of Bull 
Run and the Peninsular Campaign. By 1863 ‘““Thompson” was in 
Kentucky and contracted malarial fever. As her sex was about to 
be disclosed, ‘“Thompson”’ deserted, went to Ohio, and resumed 
her identity as Sarah Seelye. In military service she had often 
been employed as a spy back of Confederate lines. After resuming 
her identity she served as a nurse and is reported to have writ- 
ten a book entitled Nurse and Spy. An Act of Congress is said 
to have been passed granting her a pension. She is supposed to 
have removed to La Porte, Texas, and to have died there on 
September 5, 1898, and further to have been buried under the 
auspices of the Houston, Texas, Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Michell would like any possible information from Texas 
regarding this soldier, nurse, and spy. 

The University of Houston has announced the following ap- 

pointments and staff changes in its department of history: 


Edward Everett Dale, research professor emeritus at the University 
of Oklahoma, appointed M. D. Anderson Professor of History. 

Murray A. Miller, retired as professor and appointed professor 
emeritus. 

Allen J. Going, promoted to professor. 

Charles A. Bacarisse and Jack A. Haddick, promoted to associate 


professor. 
Ronald F. Drew, Robert L. Ganyard, and Robert I. Giesberg, pro- 
moted to assistant professor. se 


Mr. Warren Baxley, librarian of Sul Ross State College in 
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Alpine, has announced that the Roy W. Aldrich Library of more 
than ten thousand items is ready for use by students of Texas and 
southwestern history. Particularly strong in personal narratives, 
natural science, fiction, history, and travel, the library includes a 
carefully selected Texana collection, which Captain Aldrich appar- 
ently developed with particular reference to the Big Bend-Davis 
Mountains region where he spent a great deal of time while he 
was in the Ranger service and after his retirement. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the Aldrich Library should find permanent hous- 
ing in Trans-Pecos Texas. The Association extends warm com- 
mendation and congratulations to Sul Ross State College for its 
outstanding service to the cause of state and regional history in 
the acquisition and preservation of the Aldrich Library. 

With characteristic enthusiasm, the San Antonio Historical 
Association has launched its fall program of activities. President 
Anthony Van Tuyl and Secretary Midge Langendorff have re- 
ported that the first two meetings have already been held in 
Alamo Hall. At the September 19 meeting, Sam Woolford spoke 
on “The Cyclone of 1908,” and Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Pease pre- 
sented “A Pictorial Visit to Thirty-four Texas Forts” at the Octo- 


ber 17 meeting. ™ 


Dr. Lowell H. Harrison, chairman of the department of history 
at West Texas State College in Canyon, has announced a number 
of departmental changes. Frederick W. Rathjen has been granted 
a leave of absence to continue work on his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Milton V. Backman, Jr., of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Duane F. Guy, of the University of Kansas, 
have been appointed instructors in history. 

William Fielding Smith, 4119 San Jacinto Street, Houston 4, 
a 1958 new member of the Association, was extended a Theta 
Sigma Phi Writer’s Award in October for his book Diamond Six, 
a historical account of Wesley Smith, his grandfather, and the 
founding of the Diamond Six Ranch in 1844. Perhaps cattle and 
engineering have contributed most to the forward progress and 
advancement of Texas and William Fielding Smith has distin- 
guished himself in both fields. Smith is the owner of the Diamond 
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Six Ranch, Point Blank, Texas, and the developer of a cure for 
pink eye in cattle; he is also a construction engineer who has won 
world acclaim for outstanding bridges constructed in Texas. 
Association membership is most proper for Texans of real ac- 
complishment. 


President Walter B. Posey has announced that the Executive 
Council of the Southern Historical Association has accepted the 
offer of Rice Institute, at Houston, to sponsor the Journal of 
Southern History, effective January 1, 1959. The new managing 
editor will be Professor William H. Masterson. 

Texas is honored and pleased to have the management of such 
a learned and scholarly journal moved within its borders. The 
Quarterly enthusiastically welcomes the Journal. 

Roger N. Conger, Box 1160, Waco, Texas, has sent to the office 
information and a picture of a tombstone in Wortham Bend 
community, fifteen miles north of Waco. The tombstone reads: 


J. B. M. Howard 
was killed by the 
Quantrel Men and 
Rob’d April 21. 1865 
age 22 years and 
20 days 
O what a strong arm to be rear’d 
From the Breast of nature to be 
Destroyed in a minute by 
A snake in the grass 


No one in the Wortham Bend community appears to have any 
knowledge of J. B. M. Howard or the incidents surrounding 
his death. 

William Clarke Quantrill (Quantrell) was in North Texas in 
late 1864. Quantrill was killed in Kentucky on June 6, 1865, some 
six weeks after the recorded death of Howard. 

Can any person supply further information concerning J. B. M. 
Howard? se 


Association member Roger Conger, president of the Heritage 
Society of Waco, recently submitted materials that support and 
extend the McLennan County organization’s reputation for being 
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one of the most active and productive local history societies in 
Texas. A report from the Waco Tribune-Herald of July 20; for 
example, presents a detailed account of one phase of the Heritage 
Society's tape recording program. 

The subject of the interview was G. A. McNeil, grandson of 
Albert Cloyes, a pioneer who came to McLennan County with 
Neil McLennan in 1845. Based on his personal experiences and 
observations of almost ninety years and the primary narratives 
of his parents and grandparents, McNeil’s reminiscences provide 
a connected personal history of the area from the wilderness stage 
to the present urban complex that is metropolitan Waco. 

Association member Esse Forrester O’Brien, Route 10, Box 228, 
Waco, Texas, is rapidly developing an attractive list of children’s 
books which she has authored. Most recent is Reindeer Roundup 
which includes reindeer from Alaska, an adventure story of a 
Texas rancher and his family, and a California background. 

Ww 

It is definitely not inappropriate to call attention to a new 
name—that of William Hawley Atwell—which has just appeared 
on the Life Membership list of the Association. This name has 
appeared for many years in numbers of lists and categories both 
in Texas and throughout the nation. It is household information 
in Texas how long and with what distinction Judge Atwell has 
sat upon the federal bench. He has had many interests and has 
rendered service in many capacities, but among those interests 
has been an abiding and continuing one in Texas history. Judge 
Atwell has been a reader of the Quarterly and, to the writer’s 
knowledge, for something like two decades has written occasional 
comments upon the articles presented. With the same alertness 
which characterized him a half century ago, Judge Atwell was so 
pleased with the July Quarterly that he forwarded his check for 
the Life Membership. Perhaps no greater tribute was ever paid 
to an issue of the magazine. i 


On July 3, 1958, the Coleman County Chronicle published a 
special nine-section, fifty-six-page historical edition as a part of 
the Coleman County centennial celebration. In addition to an 
extensive general history, the newspaper contains numerous ar- 
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ticles On various county institutions and business firms; sketches 
of the towns and communities of Leaday, Santa Anna, Glen Cove, 
Coleman, Novice, Shields, Burkett, Trickham, and Rockwood; 
and specific biographical material on Frank Alexander, L. S. 
and John West, Sam Gilliland, Barclay Martin, Mabel Day, For- 
man Fowler, Richard Sherwood Bowen, F. M. Bowen, Sr., Robert 
Leander Dunman, J. M. Elkins, J. E. Stevens, and J. E. McCord. 
Next summer the University of Texas will change to a single 
nine-week summer session, in place of the two six-week terms held 
during the past summers. The chief advantage of the change, 
University officials say, is that the quality of summer work will 
improve. Under the nine-week arrangement, a course will be 
more nearly like that taught in a regular fall-winter-spring ses- 
sion. One immediate benefit is that spring high school graduates 
can begin full-scale college work in the summer by taking such 
basic freshman courses as English, history, and mathematics be- 
fore they dig into regular fall courses. 
Ww 
The Association has received an interesting stamp and Texas 
postmark collection from Mrs. B. P. Chamberlain of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. The collection contains several thousand items 
mounted on some five hundred sheets. For permanent preserva- 
tion, the material has been placed in the archives of the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center. 
An interesting notice of the Throckmorton County centennial 
celebration was published in the September 21, 1958, issue of 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. Among the plans announced for 
the October celebration was the publication of a special historical 
edition of the Throckmorton Tribune containing material gath- 
ered from the descendants of the pioneer settlers of the area. 
Special attention was given to several of the more permanent 
structures that have survived from the county’s past. Among these 
were the B. W. Reynolds home in the Reynolds Bend of the Clear 
Fork, the near-by N. L. Bartholomew home, and the scattered 
stones that mark the site of Camp Cooper some fifteen miles 
southwest of the present town of Throckmorton. 
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Senator Ralph W. Yarborough, who has long been a life mem- 
ber of the Association, has thoughtfully submitted detailed in- 
formation on the 4-cent Overland Mail Centennial commemora- 
tive stamp. First placed on sale at San Francisco on October 10, 
1958, the stamp features a dramatic scene of an overland mail 
coach under attack. The coach and team of horses is superimposed 
on a map of the southwestern part of the United States, with the 
route of the Butterfield Overland Mail shown between Tipton, 
Missouri, and San Francisco, California. 


The Overland Mail Stamp, 1958 

Surrounding the major portion of the design, in a flat oval is 
a designed lettering combining the characteristics of Girder-Beton 
type, is the inscription S. Postageyy1858yyOverland Mailyy 
1958.” The value, in larger lettering, appears in the lower right 
corner. 

The stamp is arranged horizontally and measures 0.84 by 1.44 
inches. The design as approved was the work of William H. 
Buckley, a member of the Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee, 
and the art work was prepared by Charles R. Chickering of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

On July 28, 1958, Mrs. Edgar Tobin of San Antonio received 
the distinction of being the first woman elected a trustee of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., the multi-million dollar corporation 
founded by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., thirty-two years ago to carry 
forward the restoration of the colonial capital to its appearance 
of the eighteenth century. Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman of 
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the board, announced the election of the prominent San Antonio 
civic and educational leader. 

Mrs. ‘Tobin was educated at the Whitis School and the Univer- 
sity of Texas. She has received three awards from the San Antonio 
Conservation Society for acquisition and restoration of old homes. 
She served for nine years as a member of the Board of Regents 
and was-a member of the Committee of Seventy-five of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Mrs. Tobin is also chairman of the Governor’s Man- 
sion Board of Supervisors. She is chairman of the Board of the 
San Antonio Symphony and Opera Society and of the Southwest 
Conference of Foundations and Trusts, and is a past president of 
both organizations. She is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Southwest Foundation for Research and Education. Mrs. 
Tobin is a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Metropolitan Opera, and a member of the Boards of 
Trustees of the McNay Art Institute and the Texas Fine Arts 
Association. She has received the annual award of the Texas Social 
Workers’ Association and the Theta Sigma Phi and Express and 
Evening News annual awards for interest in music. 

Ww 

In the fall of 1958, Cut ’n Shoot, Texas, shared the national 
prominence of its favorite athletic son, Roy Harris, and inquiries 
concerning the picturesque place name ranged from the delight- 
edly credulous to the frankly skeptical. The existence of the com- 
munity can easily be confirmed, but the origin of the name is lost’ 
in colorful legend and folklore. Association members who would 
like to pursue the subject further will be interested in the com- 
ments of Roy Edwards, staff writer of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, in an article published in that newspaper on July 27, 1958. 

Ww 

Something About Brown by T. R. Havins is a valuable recent 
addition to the growing library of Texas county histories. In 
Pauline Naylor’s review of the study, which appeared in the 
August 17, 1958, issue of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, the re- 
viewer declares that the writer has been much too modest and 
suggests that the title could more appropriately have been Many 
Things About Brown County. The point is well taken, for this 
first connected history of Brown County is the product of more 
than thirty years of research, and the authoritative presentation 
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ranges comprehensively from the geological and archaeological 
past to the changes that have taken place in the county since 
World War II. 


Through the generosity of John Schroeder of La Grange, the 
Association has received a copy of a picture of Colonel John H. 
Moore, the noted La Grange colonist, planter, and frontiersman. 
The picture has been placed in the archives of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center for permanent preservation. 

An interesting communicative piece of information has been 
received from the Mackenzie Trail Memorial Association, P. O. 
Drawer 1146, Stamford, Texas, which will be of interest to many 
members of the Association. It is pointed out that during the 
twenty years from 1876 to 1896 the Mackenzie Trail was the most 
important in West Texas. 
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defeat Comanches in Blanco Canyon, and a million buffalo hides came 
east to Ft. Griffin in ox wagons, along its dusty route. 

This Mackenzie Trail has been forgotten by history, although it 
was more important than many of the trails that are marked. Its path 
from Ft. Griffin, Shackelford County, west across Haskell, along the 
Jones County line, across middle south Stonewall County, North- 
west across Kent and Dickens via Soldier’s Mound, north of Present 
Spur, thence to the battle in Blanco Canyon, in which Mackenzie 
ordered some 3,000 Indian horses shot, leaving the Indians to walk 
back to Indian Territory. 

The Mackenzie Trail Memorial Association hopes to erect a 
series of markers along this historical trail—the first in South 
Haskell at the meeting of highways 277 and 380. The Association 
is soliciting contributions in any amount desired by the contrib- 
utor. Contributors of $100 or more will have their names en- 
graved in the stone base of the monument. This is a purely volun- 
tary effort and no pressure solicitations will be made. Contributors 


may write to the above address. 
The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 
Mr. John L. Compton Mrs. Fred Heyser 


2124 Bank of the Southwest Bldg. Route 4 
Houston 2, Texas Cisco, Texas 


Mr. L. H. Barfoot 
2711 NW 65th Street 
Oklahoma City 16, Oklahoma 


Putnam High School Library 
Putnam, Texas 


Miss Aline Law 
Bauer 1239 Twentieth Street 
H ille, Te 
untsville, Texas 
Mr. Louis A. Grigar 
5107 Avenue H 
Austin 5, Texas 


Mrs. W. L. Ivey 
Box 1075 
Baird, Texas 


Mr. Henry Benton Hollimon Mr. Samuel Aaron Suhler 
1458 Clark Avenue Apt. 4 
Yuba City, California gool4 West Avenue 


Austin 1, Texas 
Mr. Jack Charles Hollimon 
P. O. Box 1661 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. H. G. Corbin 
2316 Waydak Circle 


Mrs. Naomi Hollimon Laughlin ee 


917 Wildwood Lane 
Bellaire 
Houston 101, Texas 


Mr. William Fielding Smith 
4119 San Jacinto Street 
Houston 4, Texas 
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Miss Charlene Atkinson 
McCamey, Texas 


Mr. Robert Eugene Brinkley 
West Park Drive 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mr. B. Bascomb Thomas 
3630 University Boulevard 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Miss Rosa Lee Minter 
go10 Windsor Road, Apt. A 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mr. Virgil E. Baugh 

2013 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Apt. 810 

Washington 9, D. C. 


Mr. Billy Ray Bugg 
Box 127 
Troup, Texas 


Mr. James C. Cage, Superintendent 
Fort Hancock Public Schools 

P. O. Box 98 

Fort Hancock, Texas 


Fort Hancock Public Schools Library 
P. O. Box 98 
Fort Hancock, Texas 


Mrs. Willie Mae McFarland 
5910 Market Street 
Houston 24, Texas 


McReynolds Junior High Library 
5910 Market Street 
Houston 24, Texas 


Mr. E. C. Taylor 
9325 Friendly Road 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. Ralph A. Smith 
665 E. N. 15th Street 
Abilene, Texas 


Mr. Elbert Matthew Weeks, Jr. 
Cullum Ranch 
Hunt, Texas 


Mr. Nowlin Randolph 
506 Niels Esperson Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. Teodoro R. Estrada 
401 West 32nd 
Austin 5, Texas 


Mrs. Florence Neyland, Sponsor 

Lamar High School Junior 
Historians 

3325 Westheimer 

Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. John A. Mitchell 
330 Robinhood Place 
San Antonio g, Texas 


Mr. Robert D. Zehr 
927 Hammond Avenue 
San Antonio 10, Texas 


Mrs. J. T. Webster, Librarian 
White Deer High School 
White Deer, Texas 


Mr. Kirk Kite 

P. O. Box 7766 
University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Mr. W. M. Furnace 
815, College Street 
South Houston, Texas 


Sam Houston High School Library 
9400 Irvington Blvd. 
Houston 22, Texas 


Mrs. Carrington Mason 
3710 Drummond 
Houston 25, Texas 


Mr. Vernon G. Spence 
Abilene High School 
Abilene, Texas 


Mr. Edgar P. Sneed 
Abilene High School 
Abilene, Texas 


Mr. Robert Carter 

Stephen F. Austin Jr. High School 
East Oak and Butternut 
Midland, Texas 


Mrs. Russell A. Lewis 
665 E. N. goth Street 
Abilene, Texas 


Mrs. Janie Tubbs 
Utopia, Texas 


Library 
South Plains College 
Levelland, Texas 
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Miss Bess Thurman 
508 North Main Street 
Midland, Texas 


Mr. Walter F. Woodul 
615 Capital National Bank Bldg. 
Austin 16, Texas 


Mrs. Hollye S. Woolcock 
1201 West Kansas 
Midland, Texas 


Utopia Independent School District 
Utopia, Texas 
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Book Reviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


Something About Brown: A History of Brown County, Texas. By 
T. R. Havins. Brownwood (Banner Printing Company), 
1958. Pp. 208. Illustrations. 


There are many county histories, but it is a rare experience 
indeed to find one written by a seasoned historian, familiar with 
the exacting standards of modern scholarship, who has spent the 
greater part of a lifetime in the field about which he writes. This 
is the story of a Central Texas county told in a delightful way. 

Brown County has had more than its share of contests and 
action. Created in 1846 and organized in 1858, its settlement was 
just getting well under way when the Civil War stopped all de- 
velopment, and for four years and more the county’s scattered 
settlers barely managed to maintain a semblance of government. 
Reconstruction was marked by the arrival of more people, but it 
did not end the peril of Indian raids nor annihilate the gangs of 
organized criminals. Then, after the cattlemen had taken over the 
country and farmers were seeking to appropriate a share of the 
lands, the fence-cutting orgy almost led to civil war. 

Professor Havins begins in a workman-like manner by point- 
ing out that no county history can ever be complete, that some 
topics must be left out. A good test of a historian is, however, his 
relative emphasis; and the subjects treated in this book are ele- 
mental, important, and interesting. 

There is a good, brief layman’s account of the geology of the 
region, a glimpse at Spanish explorers, some details about the 
more important Indian tribes, and a sketch of the coming of the 
first settlers. Such topics as frontier days, the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, Indian raids, and crime are given adequate treatment 
without undue emphasis. A chapter on the cattle industry is fol- 
lowed by another on towns of the county and a most interesting 
treatment of early-day social and religious life. The author dwells 
more in detail on the transition from ranches to farms and the 
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changes in the cultural, business, and political pattern that char- 
acterized the transition. Higher education, twentieth century in- 
dustrial development, the depression, and two wars are given their 
share of treatment. 

The book is chock-full of interesting details: of fights with 
Indians, fence-cutting crises, tournaments and goose pullings, and 
picnics and barbecues. It tells of the early-day Brownwood Lit- 
erary Society, made up principally of young men but having a 
few young women members; of debates with large and apprecia- 
tive audiences; of plays and Negro minstrels. 

It took men and women of tough fiber to make Brown County. 
There was Elisha Childers, the ‘‘bear-hunter preacher” and Meth- 
odist circuit rider who invariably rode with a shotgun and six- 
shooter and would preach with his shotgun leaning against the 
wall and his six-shooter on the table beside him. Ben Wilson, a 
Baptist preacher of early days, would accept as pay meal, meat, 
potatoes, and corn, “but would much prefer to have money.” 
It must have called for great faith when seven people organized 
the First Presbyterian Church of Brownwood; and the two men 
and two women who organized St. John’s Episcopal Church must 
have had both faith and courage. Some Brown County officials 
were ingenious: witness the commissioners court that had author- 
ity to repair the courthouse only but ended with a new courthouse 
with only a few parts of the old one in it as a sort of fence against 
the law. 

A sketch of Brownwood’s newspapers makes a good story. The 
Sunny South, published by Ed P. Mickle and brothers, built itself 
into a widely circulated publication mainly by giving away cheap 
watches as prizes. The business called for a large building and 
thirty employees. The Age of Reason, a Greenback organ pub- 
lished by Mickle, had wide circulation; and another Greenback 
organ, circa 1880, was Judge Charles H. Jenkins’ Investigator. 
Judge J. C. Roseborough’s Pecan Valley News was a staunch Dem- 
ocratic organ. For a period the Blanket Herald served the com- 
munity of Blanket. The oldest newspaper still being published 
is the Brownwood Banner. Will H. Mayes, who combined the 
Banner with the Brownwood Bulletin and called his paper after 
1887 the Banner-Bulletin, founded the School of Journalism at 
the University of Texas 
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The history of oil in Brown County and the history of Lake 
Brownwood are related in detail. The bibliography is comprehen- 
sive and much useful data has been confined in an appendix. 


Rupert N. RICHARDSON 
Hardin-Simmons University 


Thirteen Days to Glory. By Lon Tinkle. New York (McGraw- 
Hill), 1958. Pp. 255. Illustrations. $3.95. 


The heroic tragedy of the siege and fall of the Alamo, called 
appropriately by Lon Tinkle Thirteen Days to Glory, has excited 
the imagination and awed the souls of lovers of freedom for one 
hundred and twenty-two years. A shelf of books, adult and juve- 
nile, has been written in attempt to tell the story, but none 
achieves the dramatic power displayed by the author of this 
latest effort. 

Tinkle’s aim, while unfolding scene after scene, is to get at the 
thoughts of the participants. He has thoroughly prepared himself 
by intensive study of the sources and secondary works, striving 
to obtain a picture of the characters of such leaders as Travis, 
Bowie, Bonham, and Crockett. The result is suggestive of the kind 
of psychological history and biography created in recent years by 
Irving Stone and Walter Lord. 

The story begins high in the bell tower of San Fernando 
Church where sentry Daniel William Cloud has been placed to 
report first sight of the approach of the expected columns of 
vengeful Santa Anna. Before the end of Chapter I, entitled ‘““The 
First Day” (organization into thirteen chapters is thus indicated) , 
the reader is effectively briefed and braced for the ominous ap- 
pearance of Mexican cavalry on the prairie. The author tells us, 
incidentally, that the placing of Cloud in the tower is the one 
occasion where the position of a character is assumed. Otherwise, 
“movement of the participants is based on documentary evi- 
dence.” Although Tinkle’s notes, for his purposes, provide ade- 
quate account of the conflict of testimony, the reader will miss 
inclusion of a plat or plan of the Alamo as it was at the time of 
the attack. 

The psychological wonder of the Alamo martyrdom is a prin- 
cipal theme of Thirteen Days to Glory. Even casual visitors to 
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the mission shrine in San Antonio have ever paused to meditate 
on the problem of why 182 men chose to die in defense of the 
place. Undoubtedly, economic motives pressed forward in early 
decisions to remain at the post. But what of the later reluctance 
to leave when the cause was admittedly hopeless and there was yet 
time to withdraw? Truly, here was the moment of sublime de- 
cision. 

Consideration of the spirit of the Alamo, the forces of fate that 
lured the martyrs to their “rendezvous with destiny,” is inherent 
~ in any contemplation of the story. To capture this spirit, read, for 
example, the letter written by Daniel William Cloud to his family 
from Natchitoches, Louisiana, in December, 1835, while en route 
to Texas to fight for her freedom. After pages of discussion of his 
chronological itinerary in the Ohio Valley, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas, he turns with obvious emotion to an explanation of why 
he is bound for Texas. The acknowledged prospect of danger 
and death in the cause has increased his determination. Like 
Crockett and the others, he has clearly been caught up in the 
Alamo current. 

Tinkle gratefully acknowledges his obligation to the mon- 
umental works of Ruby Mixon (William Barret Travis, a Mas- 
ter’s thesis accepted at the University of Texas in 1929) and 
Amelia W. Williams (A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo, 
written in 1931 as a doctoral dissertation under the supervision 
of Eugene C. Barker and printed in part in Volumes XXXVI 
and XXXVII of the Quarterly). Miss Williams once told the 
reviewer that she was sure she had sifted through over one hun- 
dred thousand pieces of manuscript during her research. Espe- 
cially vexing to her, and to all students of the Alamo drama, was 
the preparation of an exact muster roll of the defenders. 

Not only the roll call but the whole narrative of the defense 
is troublesome to the objective historian. The maze of conflicting 
testimony, for example, dismayed the most recent biographer of 
David Crockett (James Atkins Shackford, David Crockett, 1956) : 


I suppose no event in recent historical times with a basis in fact, 
has been more conducive to the creation of legend, fiction, gossip, 
error and falsehood than the destruction of “the fortress at San An- 
tonio de Bexar. ...” Except for the date and the fact of its fall, there 
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is almost no single point about the Alamo upon which the testimony 
of the few survivors does not disagree. 


All of which leads the reviewer to conclude, and he is sure 
Mr. Tinkle will agree, that there is still plenty of room for a 
scholarly history of the Alamo tragedy, complete with maps and 


niuster rolls. 
James L. NicHoLs 


Stephen H. Austin State College 


Madstones and Twisters. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson 
M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. Dallas (Southern Method- 
ist University Press), Texas Folklore Society Publications, 
No. XXVIII, 1958. Pp. 169. $4.00. 


This volume, which takes its name from two articles in the 
miscellany, represents another significant step by members of the 
Texas Folklore Society in collecting and preserving the lore of 
Texas and the Southwest. Generally, articles in the book may be 
classified as collections of tales, scholarly studies, and family 
reminiscences. 

In his ‘“‘Madstones and Hydrophobia Skunks,” J. Frank Dobie 
recounts stories illustrating the antiquity and properties of the 
madstone which was used to remove poison from human beings 
bitten by mad dogs, skunks, and poisonous snakes. Flattened balls 
of hair and moss calcified over so that they resembled stone, the 
best madstones were found in the stomachs of animals, especially 
deer, and were the only remedy for hydrophobia used in Europe 
and on the American frontier until Pasteur’s discoveries in the 
1880’s. On the Texas frontier skunks were most susceptible to 
hydrophobia and bit more people than did other mad animals. 

Howard C. Key’s “Twister Tales” humorously recounts what 
has happened to people, animals, and property during tornadoes. 
Key’s collection of tales demonstrates that the impossible is 
common with twisters, such as blowing straws through posts, 
picking chickens, and transporting people distances unharmed. 
Some of the stories came from meteorologists who now seriously 
record for study experiences of people who have survived twisters. 

Among scholarly studies are Professor Reidar Christiansen’s 
address at a meeting of the Texas Folklore Society in which he, 
professor emeritus of the University of Oslo, commented on his 
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experiences with American folklore. While lecturing in the 
United States, he found that elements of European folklore have 
adapted themselves to new forms in this country. Mody Boat- 
right’s “Folklore in a Literate Society’ complements Christian- 
sen’s remarks in that Boatright shows that folklore is not entirely 
of the past but is much alive today in homogeneous groups in 
America. “Two Oil Tales” by Jim Rowden illustrate the point. 
Américo Paredes’ study of the historical development of the 
Mexican ballad is an important contribution to knowledge, and 
Everett Gillis’ research into the almanacs published in this coun- 
try since Revolutionary days shows that they contain a wealth 
of lore about weather, superstitions, and planting and harvest- 
ing signs. 

As would be expected, the volume contains ghost stories, some 
of the Chisos Mountains of the Big Bend being recounted by 
Elton Miles and Riley Aiken. Animal stories are represented by 
an article summarizing the facts and fiction about prairie dogs. 
The four concluding articles center around pioneer experiences 
handed down in such Texas families as the Wades, Lawrences, 
Glimpes, and Russells. Though these stories are not specific 
enough or are too unusual to please historians, they do illustrate 
phases of pioneer life that give vitality to the more sober facts 
of history. 

Madstones and Twisters, the twenty-eighth publication of the 
Texas Folklore Society, is as vital and entertaining as its prede- 


Joun Q. ANDERSON 
Texas A. and M. College 


Gold Country, 1828-1858. By Elma Dill Russell Spencer. San 
Antonio (The Naylor Company), 1958. Pp. 256. Illustra- 
tions, index, bibliography. $5.00. 


The recurring theme of the gold seeker weaves a continuous 
pattern through the history of the United States and may well 
serve as the basis for broader narratives than those restricted 
solely to the exploits of the ubiquitous searchers for new El 
Dorados. Of this statement, Elma Dill Russell Spencer’s book is 


an interesting case in point. 
Ostensibly, Gold Country, 1828-1858, is an account of the Rus- 
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sell brothers of Georgia in the goid fields of Georgia, California, 
and Colorado during the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, as the writer comments on page 246, the story is by 
no means restricted to this narrow frame ot reference. In each of 
the successive mining ventures considered, from the first rush to 
the old Cherokee territory in Georgia to the founding of the first 
crude village on the present site of Denver, Colorado, the Russells 
managed to participate in much more than just the relatively 
pedestrian experiences of the average prospector. The Georgia 
cpisode is colored by friendships and family connections with 
the dispossessed Cherokees, and the Colorado adventure reflects 
the Russells’ preoccupation with developments other than the 
strictly mineral. Thus modified, Mrs. Spencer's presentation 
ranges widely over the manifold facets of her family’s westward 
migration, introducing details of transportation, Plains travel, 
Indian encounters, prospecting in the unknown Rockies, town 
planting, and informative comments on human relations in a 
frontier wilderness. 

One criticism of the book is, of course, that the title is mislead- 
ing; 1858 is not the terminal date of the narrative, nor is the 
action limited to the gold country. Approximately one-fourth of 
the book is devoted to the years following the Civil War, with 
particular emphasis on the movement of the two younger brothers 
to Texas and the subsequent growth of the family in the South- 
west. Students of Texas history will not be rabidly overcritical of 
this inconsistency, however, because it permits Mrs. Spencer to 
make a number of important contributions to the local history 
of Bell County and of the Menard-Kimble county area. 

In Menard and Kimble counties, Joseph Oliver Russell ex- 
changed his mining-plantation background for the life of a 
rancher in a frontier section of the state which was still subject 
to Comanche depredations at the time. Meanwhile, in Bell 
County, Levi Jasper Russell had established himself as a physi- 
cian and was discovering, among other things, the dangers of 
unorthodox religious thinking in a sparsely populated farming 
community. As an outspoken member of the Association of Free 
Thinkers of Bell County, Russell became a principal object of 
conservative opposition to the liberal “infidelity” of the Associa- 
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tion and suffered the indignity and discomfort of an unmerciful 
flogging. 

A second criticism of Mrs. Spencer’s book is the absence of 
source citation. From the bibliography and internal evidence, it 
is apparent that the writing has been based on extensive research 
of manuscript and authoritative secondary material as well as 
family legend and lore. Unfortunately, except for the letters that 
are reproduced in the text, there is no way of following the story 
to its sources, many of which would have considerable interest 
and use for the reader. Less important, and perhaps only mildly 
irritating to many, is the writer’s use of hypothetical conversation. 

Although the preceding criticisms of Gold Country, 1828-1858, 
are legitimate, they should not be construed as overweighing the 
fundamental value of the book as a basic statement of one family’s 
experiences in the gold rushes of 1828, 1849, and 1858, and in the 
later movement of population into Texas in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. By experience and background, Mrs. Spencer 
was well qualified to produce the study. As a member of the 
Russell family, she had access to information that would have 
been unavailable to other persons, and as a member of the Asso- 
ciation for several years, she is no newcomer to the field of history. 
Farlier writing has appeared in the New Mexico Historical Re- 
view and the Colorado Magazine. 


CHESTER V. KIELMAN 
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Book Notes 


Texas History Carved in Stone, by William Moses Jones, will 
no doubt prove to be a valuable addition to the shelf of Texas 
guide books. As the writer points out, the publication is, in fact, 
the culmination and climax of decades of study and travel to the 
museums and the more than fourteen hundred monuments cata- 
logued herein. Tourists, genealogists, and teachers and students 
will assuredly find the book a helpful tool. 
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Contributors 


Henry W. Barton, “The Problem of Command in the Army 
of the Republic of Texas,” is a member of the English depart- 
ment of Midwestern University at Wichita Falls. He received 
his B.A. degree from the University of Texas in 1934 and his 
M.A. degree from Southern Methodist University in 1935. Pres- 
ently commanding the 645th Armored Field Artillery Battalion, 
49th Armored Division, Texas National Guard, Colonel Barton 
writes with the authority of many years of study on the problems 
of military affairs. 


ANDREW Forest Muir, “The Intellectual Climate of Houston 
during the Period of the Republic,” received his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Texas and is at the present time a lecturer 
in history at Rice Institute and an assistant on the staff of the 
Journal of Southern History. Dr. Muir has written extensively 
on the Republic of Texas. Most recently he edited and published 
Texas in 1837. 


RatpH A. Wooster, “An Analysis of the Texas Secession Con- 
vention,” is an assistant professor of history at Lamar State 
Coliege in Beaumont. He completed work for the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Texas in 1954. The article that appears in 
the current issue of the Quarterly is one of several that Dr. 
Wooster has published on the various secession conventions. 


JosepH F. Hai, “Horace M. Hall’s Letters from Gillespie 
County, Texas, 1871-1873,” is a member of the English faculty 
of Pasadena City College. He took the Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University in 1941 and has done extensive research and publica- 
tion on American folklore and linguistics. 


Monroe BILuincton, “Red River Boundary Controversy,” is 
an assistant professor of history at the University of South Dakota. 
Earlier writing by Dr. Billington has appeared in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Journal of Southern History, Mid-America, and 
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other periodicals, and his biography of Thomas P. Gore is pres- 
ently being prepared for publication. 


Frep R. Corren, “Parker County Cattle Trails,” attended the 
University of Texas and Columbia University and took his law 
degree at the University of Texas Law School in 1917. Long 
interested in Texas history, he is a vice president of the Associa- 
tion and an avid collector of Texana. 


NELL Mick PuGu, “Contemporary Comments on Texas, 1844- 
1847,” received the B.A. degree at Texas Women’s University 
and the M.Ed. at the University of Houston. Mrs. Pugh is a 
teacher in Boling High School. Her work as a sponsor of the 
Junior Historians of Boling High School has been outstanding 
for several years. 


RatpH A. Smitu, “Account of the Journey of Bénard de la 
Harpe: Discovery Made by Him of Several Nations Situated in 
the West,” is an associate professor of history at Abilene Christian 
College. 
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in service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
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owners and beneficiaries in its home state. Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
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Grecorio Cortez Lira, an obscure ranch hand of Mexi- 
can parentage, was virtually unknown until one summer 
day in 1901 when he and a Texas sheriff, pistols in hand, 
blazed away at each other after a misunderstanding. The 
sheriff was killed and Cortez entered into legend. 

Even today, in the cantinas along both sides of the 
Rio Grande, the Border Mexicans sing the praises of the 
great “sheriff-killer” in the ballad that they call “El Cor- 
rido de Gregorio Cortez.” 

Américo Paredes tells the story of Cortez, the man and 
the legend, in vivid, fascinating detail in With His 
Pistol in His Hand, which also presents a unique study 
of a ballad in the making. Deftly woven into the story 
are interpretations of the border country, its history, its 
people, and their folkways. $5.00 
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Order from your local 
bookseller or directly from 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 
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by WILLIAM MOSES JONES 


The most Texanic book in Texas 


A book of constant interest and usefulness for a lifetime, 
It unrolls the scroll of Texas history as carved in more 
than 1,400 stones, monuments, and markers along the 
highways and streets and in the parks and cemeteries 
of Texas (including all that were erected by the Centen- 
nial Commission). It is the only such book in publication. 


A most appropriate gift of Texana to any Texan 


PRICE $6.00 


ORDER FROM: 


MONUMENT PUBLISHING CO. 
3711 UNIVERSITY BLVD. 
HOUSTON 5, TEXAS 
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THE STECK COMPANY 


Offers 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 
Smithwick. Reminiscenses as exciting as an 
adventure story. J. Frank Dobie calls this the 
“Best of all books dealing with life in early 
Texas.” FACSIMILE—354 pp. $3.50 


EARLY TIMES IN TEXAS 

Duval. Originally published in 1892, it is the 
account of the massacre at Goliad and the story 
of Fannin’s campaign. The sequel, THE 
YOUNG EXPLORERS, is also included in this 
edition. FACSIMILE—253 pp. $3.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 

Duval. An amazingly accurate biography of 
Wallace written in a vigorous, robust style by 
an author who has been called the first man 
of letters in Texas. FACSIMILE--292 pp. $3.50 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 

Yoakum. A scholarly study of Texas history 
from its settlement in 1685 to its annexation. 
This was the first accurate and readable history 
of Texas. FACSIMILE—1058 pp. $10.00 


THE PRISONERS OF PEROTE 

Stapp. Captured at Mier, Stapp was lucky at 
the drawing of the black beans. FACSIMILE. 
168 pp. $3.00 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
TEXAS 
Newell. Reliable information based on official 
documents. FACSIMILE—275 pp. $3.00 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND 
DOCUMENTS OF EARLY TEXIANS 
E. W. Winkler, Ed.—i55 selected documents 
and letters of Texas from 1821 to 1845. 
FACSIMILE—312 pp. $10.00 
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VISIT TO TEXAS 

Author Unknown. A journal of an unknown 
traveler through parts of Texas in 1831. 
FACSIMILE—26; pp. $5.00 


TEXAS AND THE TEXIANS 

Foote. Rare documents of the Fredonian Re- 
bellion and Fannin’s command. 2 vols. FAC- 
SIMILE—717 pp. Set, $7.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HENRY SMITH 
Brown. The life of the first American gover- 
nor of Texas. A reprint of the original edition. 
387 pp. $3.50 


JOURNAL OF THE TEXIAN 
EXPEDITION AGAINST MIER 
Green. A zestful account of the expedition, 
imprisonment at Perote, and the drawing of 
the beans. FACSIMILE—487 pp. $6.00 


REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS 
IN TEXAS 
Linn. A book describing the work of the 
Franciscan fathers in Texas. FACSIMILE— 
369 pp. $5.00 


REID’S TRAMP 

Reid. A ten-month trip through the South- 
western United States in 1857. REPRINT— 
245 pp. $3.50 
THREE YEARS IN TEXAS 

Field. The author was spared when Fannin’s 
men were massacred at Goliad. REPRINT— 
59 pp. $1.00 


PIONEER WOMEN OF TEXAS 

Pickrell. collection of 77 biographical 
sketches of women who influenced Texas before 
1845. FIRST EDITION—474 pp. $3.00 
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A HISTORY OF 
COLLIN COUNTY TEXAS 


Volume Ill of 
TEXAS COUNTY AND 
LOCAL HISTORY SERIES 


SIGNIFICANT PORTIONS 
OF THE BOOK INCLUDE: 


Indian attacks 

Peters' Colony 

The Hedgcoxe War 
Pioneer Life 
Organization of the county 
Town histories 

The War 
Reconstruction 
Economic development 
Schools and churches 
Newspapers 
Biographies 

Five hundred pioneers 
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Slave owners 

Muster rolls 
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INDIANS 


by Frank Cunningham 


The often neglected story of Stand Watie and his 
CONFEDERATE INDIANS. This history is com- 
plete in its coverage of Watie and his forces. $5.00 


CAVALCADE OF 
HOOVES AND HORNS 


by Steve Wilhelm 


The complete history of the cattle industry in Texas. 
The author traces the development of the cowman 
from the time the Spanish arrived to the present. 
Regular, $5.00. Deluxe, $7.50. 


Order From 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1838 San Antonio, Texas 
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A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
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manner. 


When your next 
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come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 
Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
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